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a free-spending Congress over the Flood 

Control bill has ended in handshaking and 
general agreement. Mr. Coolidge is the victor. He 
finds the bill still an imperfect measure, but consid- 
ers the pork-barrel features 
eliminated. The bill will be 
returned to the House, where it 
is expected to pass by a good 
vote, then shunted to the Sen- 
ate, probably with the same 
outcome, and at last to the 
White House, where Mr. Cool- 
idge will undoubtedly affix the 
necessary signature. 

The President was aided in 
his fight by the fact that Congress was drawing to a 
close, and by the hopeless outlook for mustering a 
two-thirds vote to pass the bill over his veto. Mem- 


Ts battle between a cautious President and 





bers of the seventieth Congress wanted the flood- | 


control feather in their caps. Some of them from the 
flood area were afraid to go home without it. Better 
to have the bill without the pork than to have no 
bill at all. Concessions were the result. 

Three chief amendments demanded by the 


President were provided to assure his signature. 
First, it was arranged that surveys of Mississippi 
tributaries should be reported to the Mississippi 
River Commission instead of to the Flood Control 
Board set up by the bill. The Commission is a con- 
tinuing body; the Flood Control Board is not, since 
it is established under the provisions of the bill 
primarily for the purpose of planning the methods of 
flood prevention and control which will be put into 
operation in the future. Second, it was agreed that 
the Government was not to be held responsible for 
flood damages in past or present overflows, but only 
for certain types of damage inevitable in the future. 
Third, it was decided that the Government be freed 
from the necessity of buying flowage rights through 
channels which are already natural overflows for 
the water in time of flood. 

Mr. Coolidge has shown by his stand that he 
possesses when occasion demands a stiff backbone. 
He is to be congratulated upon his success in repuls- 
ing Congressional raiders of the Treasury. From one 
difficult task he goes to another of similar nature. He 
must turn back the McNary-Haugenites, who will 
shortly undertake their annual storming of the 
White House. 
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Indiana Favors Her Son 


er primary vote in Indiana had been hailed by 
the combined opposition to Secretary Hoover as 
the supreme test of his strength before the voters of 
the nation. Had he won, the opposition would have 
crumbled. Now that he has lost, even though by a 
slight margin, it will take heart and carry the fight 
forward. It cannot, however, ignore the size of his 
vote nor the conditions under which it was obtained. 

Under the laws of Indiana the candidate receiving 
a majority of the primary preference vote is entitled 
to the ballot of all the thirty-three State delegates as 
long as his name is before the Republican con- 
vention. Some weeks ago Senator Watson, unfriendly 
to Secretary Hoover, alone entered his name in the 
primary. This meant a solid delegation for the 
Senator and no chance for the Secretary. The latter, 
on the recommendation of his advisers, decided to 
enter the lists. From the point of view of delegates, 
he had everything to win and nothing to lose. From 
the point of view of prestige, a defeat by Senator 
Watson meant merely that the favorite son still 
had the support of his State and little else. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Hoover’s great success in Ohio, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, and California had en- 
couraged many political prophets to assume that he 
could also win in Indiana. As a result, his defeat will 
probably be exaggerated beyond its real meaning, 
and his remarkable showing not given its due credit. 
Senator Watson had the entire machine of the 
State with him. He had a tried and efficient organi- 
zation. He made a tremendous personal campaign. 
Against this Mr. Hoover had no political machine 
backing, a scant organization, had made no personal 
campaign, and had the tremendous handicap of 
having to overcome the poison spread about him 
among Indiana farmers during the past five years. 
In the face of these odds, losing by a margin of a 
few thousand votes was more than a creditable 
showing. So creditable, in fact, that we doubt 
whether it will have any appreciable effect on the 
selection in Kansas City. 


Nippon and the Dragon 
c is no surprise that advancing Chinese Na- 


tionalists have run foul of Japan’s defense unit 
in the capital of Shantung Province. The presence 
of Japanese soldiers in Tsinan was a red flag to the 
bullish Nationalists, and although their leaders 
seem honestly to have counseled and even ordered 
restraint, the clash was inevitable. Probably a 
similar clash would have occurred in Shanghai last 
year had not the foreign troops been securely bar- 
ricaded in the International Settlement and French 
Concession instead of patrolling the streets. 
Japan has legitimate interests to watch in Shan- 
tung, and the United States, with Marines and 


neutral zones in Nicaragua, can hardly raise an eye- 
brow at miltary intervention itself. The en- 
tire situation seems to hinge on what the Japanese 
Premier told the foreign diplomats who were called 
into conference at Tokyo on May 8. Presumably he 
explained that Japan would withdraw when quiet 
was restored. If so, the temporary presence of 
Japanese troops in Shantung during the emergency 
can hardly be questioned, however unfortunate the 
clash with Nationalist arms. 


Roumania Comes Down Stage 


emma is improvising a new scene in the 
unending drama of the Balkans. At Alba lulia 
200,000 peasants gathered last week to protest 
against the present Government as_ tyrannical, 
unrepresentative of the people, and seriously incom- 
petent. Juliu Maniu, ambitious leader of the Na- 
tional Peasant party, took the platform. Peacefully, 
but not without fervor, the people responded. They 
showed themselves favorable to the regency, to 
Queen Marie and the youthful King Michael, but 
hostile to Vintila Bratianu and his “Liberal’’ ad- 
ministration. There seemed to be no sentiment for 
the return of Carol. The meeting resolved that it 
favored the monarchy, but that “the form of the 
Government depends entirely upon its conception 
by the people, who possess the privilege of changing 
the existing form if they consider a change desir- 
able.” Other meetings occurred in Bucharest. 

On the same day, Prince Carol, ensconced in an 
English country home, made arrangements to re- 
turn to the Continent at a moment’s notice should a 
call come. Not only this, but he hired two airplanes 
to fly from Croydon to Roumania, there to dis- 
tribute pamphlet literature favoring his cause. 
The British Government prevented the flight, and 
the British press denounced Carol for imposing 
upon British hospitality. 

The Roumanian ministry is obviously worried by 
the situation, but preserves a bold front. Martial 
law has been declared, and government airplanes 
and cavalry are following a caravan of peasants 
marching from Alba Iulia toward Bucharest. Un- 
rest prevails, but there has been no violence. The 
peasants would seem to have a just complaint. 
Despite agrarian reforms and universal suffrage, 
both granted after the war, they are oppressed. 
Roumania is described by the American Committee 
on Rights of Religious Minorities as “an extreme 
example of government by persons rather than 
laws.” The laws are made to work, not in the inter- 
ests of the peasants, but for the benefit of the rich 
aristocracy, the capitalistic group in Bucharest, led 
by Bratianu. If the Roumanian peasant were not 
traditionally quiet and undemonstrative, this situa- 
tion might already have incited an overturn. And 
even internal conflict in the Balkans is sinister. 
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. Honest Mr. Walsh 


HE students of Democracy have been mildly 
flabbergasted by the sight of Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh splashing out of the Presidential pool scarcely 
a month after he splashed in. An amphibious can- 
didate is a rarity in the works of nature. The more 
usual variety plunges into the water and is there 
until the bitter end. But because he found the 
temperature colder than he had hoped it would be, 
the gentleman from Montana has had the good 
grace to retire. He concedes the nomination of 
Governor Smith, admitting that “the result of the 
primary of Tuesday in California quite clearly 
indicates that the Democrats desire Governor 
Smith as their candidate.” With the retirement of 
Senator Walsh, the issue of Republican corruption 
lies dead as a doornail. Al Smith, with Tammany 
at his side, would never dare raise it. Senator Jim 
Reed is not likely even to have the opportunity. 
Walsh was the only man who might have done it 
successfully. Now that he has resigned from the 
race, Republican bosses may again sleep sweetly. 
Mr. McAdoo, perennial leader among the dry 
element of his party, has lost his candidate. When 
he recovers from the slap administered by his own 
California, he may think seriously of throwing his 
strength to Governor Vic Donahey of Ohio. Gover- 
nor Donahey is not a political strong man, but has 
the backing of such eminent elocutionists as James 
Thomas Heflin of Alabama. Senator Heflin has had 
the good sense to announce that if Al Smith is 
nominated, he, J. Thomas Heflin, champion of the 
right, will “take a boat to Europe.” If the cham- 
pion so desires, we shall be glad to reserve him pas- 
sage on any vessel which is going far and staying 
there. Unfortunately he cannot qualify for the polar 
expedition of Commander Byrd; there is a numb- 
ing quality to the Antarctic atmosphere which 
makes deep breathing rather uncomfortable. 


Looking Down Boulder Canyon 


O question brought before Congress recently 

has been more complicated or more open to 
dispute than that of Boulder Dam. The Swing- 
Johnson bill, which calls for the construction of a 
dam 550 feet in height on the Colorado River at 
Boulder Canyon, where the river forms the boun- 
dary line between Arizona and California, would 
accomplish three purposes. It would provide flood 
protection for the Imperial Valley of Southern 
California, irrigation waters for the Southwest, and 
electric power for California and neighboring States. 
Around the second and third purposes rage unend- 
ing controversies. In a two-day speech before the 
Senate, Reed Smoot of Utah dealt in some detail 
with the proposition, but it would take more than 
two days to explain the situation fully. Briefly, 








however, the problem of irrigation is at issue be- 
tween the seven States— Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, and Calli- 
fornia — most interested in Boulder Dam. Each is 
intent upon securing a profitable share of the water. 
Furthermore, since the river drains into Mexico and 
raises the question of what shall be the Mexican and 
what the American share of water, an international 
consideration enters into the undertaking. 

As for power development, the States are again in 
disagreement, and added to their prejudices is the 
conflict between the partisans of government owner- 
ship and the partisans of private enterprise. As it 
now stands, the Government will generate the power 
and private companies may be intrusted with its 
transmission as seems advisable. The power inter- 
ests with heavy private investments, particularly in 
southern California, view with alarm as an unsound 
economic experiment this proposed plunge of the 
Government into competitive business. 

In his Marathon speech, opposing the Swing- 
Johnson bill, Senator Smoot borrowed arguments 
presented by the power interests. Notwithstanding 
its origin, one of them is worth special reflection. It 
concerns the engineering difficulties involved in 
constructing the dam. Senator Smoot maintained 
that under the climatic conditions of the West, and 
considering the rapid rise of the Colorado in the 
spring, it would be next to impossible to complete 
even the lowest of cofferdams in time to avoid 
destruction by the spring flood waters. It is a 
tremendous engineering problem, and necessitates 
the diversion of the river while construction is under 
way. Three tunnels a mile long bored in solid rock 
on one side of the river are planned for the purpose 
of accomplishing this diversion, but according to all 
engineers these would prove inadequate. 

But Senator Smoot suggests a way out. A smaller 
dam constructed farther down the Colorado, at a 
cost not much greater than $30,000,000, would as- 
sure flood control for the Imperial Valley and pro- 
vide water for a reasonable program of irrigation. 
He holds that it would be well to build this lower 
dam, and to leave the problem of Boulder Canyon 
and power development for future consideration. 
In view of the intricacies of the engineering project 
and the possibility that the Government would have 
to invest a minimum of $125,000,000 at Boulder 
Canyon without assurance of completion in even 
eight years, this plan is not without its attractions. 
It may seem to play into the hands of the power 
lobby, but will accomplish a desirable purpose and 
leave the question of the dam and the disposal of its 
power for a thrashing out by further engineering 
talent and a later Congress. 

The questions raised by Senator Smoot cannot be 
ignored. There is enough honest difference of opinion 
among engineers to make a further postponement of 
the greatest government experiment in engineering 
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and power production well worth while. The attitude 
of the power interests may be selfish, but another 
year’s delay can do no severe injury and will 
provide a more sober consideration of the problem. 


The Film-flam War 


A elaborate system of compromises has put an 
end to the furious war between the French 
Government on the one hand and American movie 
producers on the other. A situation which might 
have brought considerable financial loss to Holly- 
wood and considerably fewer films to Paris, has been 
adjusted with seeming satisfaction on both sides. 

The story is not a long one. Having found Amer- 
ican productions flooding her market and drowning 
the native industry, France determined upon some 
method of protection. In March there was issued a 
decree providing that for every four American films 
exhibited in France, American producers would 
have to purchase one film from the domestic indus- 
try. This seemed to Hollywood an oppressive act. 
It forced the purchase by the United States of 
French exports, whether it liked them or not. 
American pictures were supplying sixty to seventy 
per cent of the French market, and a financial loss 
to the American industry would result from the 
four-to-one ratio. Furthermore, the action of France 
might serve as pattern for other foreign film indus- 
tries — German and British, perhaps — faced with 
the same problem of American competition. Holly- 
wood revolted. She sent her own Ambassador Hays 
to Paris. She invoked the aid of Mr. Herrick. She 
threatened dramatic revenge. Finally she announced 
that she would withdraw altogether from the 
French market, and allow French audiences to sub- 
sist on their own native diet of entertainment. 

At this point, fortunately or not, the French 
Government changed its mind. Pressure from 
theatre owners who liked American productions and 
persuasion from California emissaries armed with 
strong arguments brought a number of concessions. 
The obnoxious four-to-one ratio was abandoned. 
France agreed that American films to the number of 
fifty per cent of the 1927 importation from the 
United States should be admitted without re- 
striction. Beyond that number, American interests 
were to be granted seven importing licenses for 
every film they made in France under French aus- 
pices, and an equal number of licenses for every film 
purchased directly from a French producer. Addi- 
tional terms strengthened the arrangement. With- 
out much ado, the American industry has agreed to 
this method. It involves restriction, but far less 
restriction than that provided by the decree of 
March. Thus the matter rests. 

Bickering over movie exports and imports shows 
that the amusement industries have indeed grown 
sufficiently to involve themselves in international 


controversy. Hollywood, through its able Rresby- 
terian diplomat, Elder Hays, has made a good 
bargain. What its luck will be in other foreign 
lands remains to be seen. 


Harsh Thoughts on Spring 


Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu! 


ELL, perhaps it is, or has, but only a cuccu 

would sing loudly about it in these United 
States in the merry month of May. Our spring, that 
spring when, as Mr. T. Nash said, 


Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-we, to-witta-woo! 


is a very different thing from the literary spring 
embalmed in English poetry. And for a very good 
reason. The climate of Old England leads the cli- 
mate of New England in its race for a place in the 
sun by about a month. The American traveler who 
lands at Southampton as May begins finds the 
fields in full flower and cattle deep in green pastures, 
The English traveler debarking — and barking — 
in Boston the first of May might discern a hint of 
green on the lawns, but his attention is chiefly 
diverted by the fog, east wind, and occasional snow 
flurries. No lyric burst of bird song will greet his 
ears. Here and there a robin, one of our most un- 
pleasant birds, may be seen, but he will be too busy 
lugging a long pale worm out of the ground to say 
jug-jug or pee-we or even to-witta-woo! And our 
cuccus have no wings. 

This fallacy runs through much of American 
poetry and American so-called thought — that 
April is a girlish month, laughing girlish laughter, 
weeping girlish tears. It is, of course, a simply foul 
month whose presiding deity is April Fool. It is not 
true that if winter comes spring cannot be far be- 
hind. Spring is generally somewhere in China when 
winter comes. The English tradition celebrates this 
and that as harbingers of May. What of it? May is 
not so good, as a rule, until it is well on its way to- 
ward June. We should look on these grim facts as 
realists, not as supine followers of a foreign esthetic 
founded on different phenomena. 

It is true that in spring a young American’s fancy 
turns as lightly as a Briton’s to thoughts of love; but 
it is also true that the free-born American citizen 
who may not put on his spring or courting raiment, 
straw hat and all, until the middle of May, is gravely 
handicapped in his vernal amours. To be a faun in a 
bean-pot hat is a tough assignment. Our version of 
“Locksley Hall’ should read: 


In the very late spring (June) a young man’s 
fatty ‘..~s! 
And, at that, “spring” should be pronounced 
“ sprig.” 
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World Court on Capitol Hill 


ENATOR GILLETT of Massachusetts is 
having a hard time persuading the Senate to 
do anything about his World Court resolu- 

tion, but a few days ago, by usurping the time of 
Senator Dale of Vermont, he managed to get in a 
few words edgewise. He succeeded in stirring 
Messrs. Borah, David A. Reed, Glass, and Bruce 
into a vigorous debate, which ended abruptly when 
the Senator from Vermont regained the floor to 
talk about pensions in the civil service. Discussion 
of the resolution hinged upon the fifth of the Sen- 
ate’s reservations against the World Court Protocol. 

This reservation, which from frequent repetition 
is gaining the familiarity of “Yankee Doodle,” 
holds that “The Court shall not, without the con- 
sent of the United States, entertain any request for 
an advisory opinion touching any dispute or ques- 
tion in which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” As Mr. Gillett was at pains to point out, 
this seems to have been intended by the Senate as a 
means of placing the United States in the same re- 
lation to the Court as members of the League of 
Nations. The Council of the League is entitled to 
demand an advisory opinion of the Court on any 
matter it chooses. Since the United States is not re- 
presented in the Council, it must be provided with 
some other means of looking after its interests. The 
fifth reservation was to supply this need. 

The reservation seems to be based on the premise 
that the Council must agree unanimously before it 
applies to the Court for an advisory opinion. Un- 
fortunately, the League members are not sure on 
this point. If the United States were granted her 
fifth reservation, and if it were then decided that a 
majority vote was sufficient to invoke an opinion 
from the Court, the United States would possess a 


power greater than that of a League member. 


In replying to the fifth reservation, the League 
members suggested that the United States be ac- 
corded the same rights which they themselves pos- 
sessed, and that these rights continue in effect until 
a final decision was reached on the unanimity-or- 
majority problem. 

Two years of inertia in the Senate and State De- 
partment have followed this suggestion. Now the 
Court issue has been revived. Senator Gillett hopes 
that debate will make clear the attitude of the 
Senate, that the President will then respond to “the 
long unanswered letters,” and that the interested 
parties will come together to “consider whether a 
satisfactory agreement cannot be reached.” 

Senator Bruce was strongly in favor of a complete 
examination of the situation. He suggested a means 
of entering the Court: “The present construction is 
that no advisory opinion is binding without unanim- 
ity on the part of the proper agency of the League, 





and it seems to me that instead of that fifth reserva- 
tion we might simply ratify subject to the under- 
standing that we place the construction of unanimity 
on our act of ratification, and that it was to be 
obligatory upon us no longer than that construction 
was conceded.” Senator Borah demurred. 

“I do not hope to convert the Senator,” continued 
Mr. Bruce. “He has been for some years, though not 
always, against the World Court. As I read the re- 
cord of his relations to it, he really favored the 
World Court until he found that some forty-six or 
fifty of the most highly civilized powers of the world 
agreed with him, and then he went off on his present 
tangent.” Senator Reed thrust himself into the dis- 
cussion with censorious complaints against the 
League of Nations. Mr. Bruce defended it: “I have 
no faith in this vain cry of ‘Peace, peace, peace,’ 
not backed by some real, essential, military agency 
adequate to the task of international peace. Nor do 
I believe in those paper trumpets which are forever 
blowing strains of peace, such as the paper trumpet 
which the Senator from Idaho, with great respect, 
has recently sounded, or the paper trumpet which 
the Senator from Kansas, with great respect, has 
recently sounded. Peace never will be secured by 
any mere fanfare of paper trumpets. It will never be 
assured by anything except the one single central 
agency on which the peace of the world should be 
concentrated, and that is the League of Nations 
with its World Court.” 

Senator Glass finally brought matters to a head. 
“TI want to say with respect to the resolution of that 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts that it is 
my purpose to vote for the resolution, but with no 
confidence that it will amount to anything more 
than an idle gesture.” Senator Glass proposed that 
the World Court Protocol and all correspondence on 
the subject be returned from the State Department 
to the Senate, and that the Senate then proceed to 
modify the fifth reservation. Senator Borah saw no 
objection to bringing back the Protocol. Senator 
Bruce said that he preferred this plan to the Gillett 
resolution. Senator Glass suggested offering the 
plan as an amendment to the resolution. Here the 
debate died. 

So far as any definite action went, the discussion 
was unproductive. With Congress’ bucking the 
President on no less than two domestic issues of 
major importance — farm relief and tax reduction, 
and with the session drawing perilously near to an 
end, Senator Glass may forget his intention, and 
Senator Gillett may find his resolution permanently 
shelved in favor of more popular business. Still, the 
Senate has reconsidered one of the most neglected 
yet vital problems of our foreign relations, and has 
brought it again to public attention. If the United 
States can be brought to talk more and think more of 
the World Court, the prospect of our entering it is 
considerably improved. 
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Putting Politics on the Market 
By Edward L. Bernays 


ica. Therefore, there is a good deal of irony in 

the fact that business has learned everything 
politics has had to teach it, but politics has failed 
to learn very much from business methods in mass 
distribution of ideas and products. Emily Newell 
Blair’s excellent article, ‘Another Job for the 
Supersalesman,” in THE INDEPENDENT for March 10 
will undoubtedly give much food for thought to the 
many political leaders who are preparing for the 
forthcoming political campaigns. Mrs. Blair spoke 
of the wasteful and archaic methods still in vogue 
in political campaigning. It is just as incompre- 
hensible to me as to 


Pew te: was the first big business in Amer- 


public. The real work and campaign of business con- 
sists of intensive study of the public, the manufac- 
ture of products based on this study, and exhaustive 
use of every means of reaching the public. 

The political campaign today is all side shows, all 
honors, all bombast, glitter, and speeches. These are 
for the most part unrelated to the main business of 
studying the public scientifically, of supplying the 
public with party, candidate, platform, and per- 
formance, and selling the public these ideas and 
products. Obviously, it is not true that every polit- 
ical leader is incapable of combining every feature 
of leadership. In business there are certain brilliant 

industrial leaders who 








Mrs. Blair that astute 


are financiers, factory 


politicians do not make 
use of the elaborate and 
successful business 
methods that industry 
has built up to achieve 
its own ends. Politicians 
who know political 
strategy and who can 
develop campaign 
issues, who can devise 


Most of the hullabaloo of the average political cam- 
paign is just so much wasted time, believes Edward L. 
Bernays, one of the best known of public relations 
counsels in the United States. Mr. Bernays knows what 
he is talking about. He has an enviable reputation for 
selling big business and its products to the country, and 
when he examines the inefficiency of political campaign- 
ing, it is with the eye of the expert. ‘‘ Putting Politics on 
the Market” is the counsel of an expert upon Emily 
Newell Blair’s recent suggestion in THE INDEPEND- 

ENT — ‘‘Another Job for the Supersalesman”’ 


directors, engineers, and 
sales managers, and 
public relations counsel 
all rolled into one. 

Big business is con- 
ducted on the principle 
that it must prepare its 
policies carefully and 
that, in selling an idea 
to the large buying pub- 


strong planks for plat- 


lic of America, it must 








forms and envisage 
broad policies cannot be given the responsibility of 
selling ideas to a public of more than 100,000,000. 

The politician understands the public. He knows 
what the public wants and what the public will 
accept. But the politician is not necessarily a general 
sales manager, a public relations counsel, or a man 
who knows how to secure a mass distribution of 
ideas. His wasteful methods of presentation are 
evidence of the extent to which this inefficiency 
is carried. 

The successful business man today apes the 
politician. He has adopted the glitter and the bally- 
hoo of the campaign. He has set up all the side shows. 
He has annuai dinners that are a compendium of 
speeches, flags, bombast, stateliness, psuedodemoc- 
racy slightly tinged with paternalism. On occasion 
he doles out honors to employees, much as the 
republic of classic times rewarded its worthy citizens. 
But these are merely the side shows, the drums of 
big business, by which it simulates an image of 
public service, and of honorary service. This is but 
one of the methods by which business stimulates 
loyal enthusiasms on the part of directors, workers, 
stockholders, and the consumer public. It is one of 
the methods by which big business performs its 
function of making and selling products to the 


proceed according to 
broad plans. The political strategist must do like- 
wise. The entire campaign should be worked out 
according to broad basic plans. Platforms, planks, 
pledges budgets, activities, and personalities must 
be as carefully studied, apportioned, and used as 
they are when a business desires to get what it 
wants from the public. The first step in a political 
campaign is to determine on the objectives, and to 
express them exceedingly well in the current form — 
that is, as a platform. In devising the platform the 
leader should be sure that it is an honest platform. 
Campaign pledges and promises should not be 
lightly considered by the public, and they ought 
to carry something of the guarantee principle and 
money-back policy that an honorable business 
institution carries with the sale of its goods. . 


7. aid in the preparation of the platform there 
should be made as scientifically as possible an 
analysis of the public and of the needs of the public, 
in order to determine just what the platform should 
contain. A survey of public desires, demands, and 
needs would come to the aid of the political strate- 
gist whose business it is to make a proposed plan of 
the activities of the party and its elected officials 
during their terms of office. A business that wants to 
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sell a product to the public surveys and analyzes its 
market before it takes a single step either to make or 
to sell the product. If one section of the community 
is absolutely sold to the idea of this product, no 
money is wasted in reselling it. If, on the other hand, 
another section of the public is irrevocably com- 
mitted to another product, no money is wasted on a 
lost cause. Very often the analysis is the cause of 
basic changes and improvements in the product 
itself, as well as an index of how it is to be presented. 
So carefully is this analysis of markets and sales 
made that when a company makes out its sales 
budget for the year it subdivides the circulations of 
the various. magazines and newspapers it uses and 
calculates with a fair degree of accuracy how many 
times a section of that population is subjected to the 
appeal of the company. 


fe expenses of a political campaign should be 
budgeted. A large business today knows exactly 
how much money it is going to spend on advertising 
and sales promotion during the next year or period of 
years. It knows that a certain percentage of its 
gross receipts will be given over to advertising, a 
certain percentage to circularization and sales 
promotion — such as house organs and dealer aids 
— and a certain percentage to the supervisors and 
special salesmen who travel around the country to 
infuse extra stimulus in the local sales campaigns. 
So it should be with a political campaign. 

The first question which should be decided is the 
amount of money to be raised for the campaign. 
This decision can be reached by a careful analysis of 
campaign costs. There is enough precedent in busi- 
ness procedure to enable experts to work this out 
accurately. Then the second question of importance 
is the manner in which money should be raised. 
It is obvious that politics would gain much in 
prestige if the money-raising campaign were con- 
ducted candidly and publicly, just as the war 
campaign funds were raised. Charity drives might 
be made excellent models for political-funds drives. 
The elimination of the “‘little-black-bag” element in 
politics would raise the entire prestige of politics in 
America, and the public interest would be infinitely 
greater if the actual participation occurred earlier 
and more constructively in the campaign. The 
third step is to decide how the money is to be spent. 
This should be done according to the most careful 
and exact budgeting, wherein every step in the 
campaign is given its proportionate importance, and 
the funds allotted accordingly. Advertising in 
newspapers and periodicals, by posters and street 
banners, the exploitation of personalities in motion 
Pictures, in speeches, lectures, and meetings, and 
spectacular events, and all forms of propaganda 
should be considered proportionately according to 
the budget and always should be céordinated with 
the whole plan. Certain expenditures may be 


warranted if they represent a smail proportion of 
the budget and may be totally unwarranted if they 
make up too large a proportion. 

In the same way the emotions by which the pub- 
lic is appealed to may be made part of the broad 
plan of the campaign. Unrelated emotions become 
maudlin and sentimental too easily, are often costly, 
and too often waste effort because the idea is not 
part of the conscious and coherent whole. Big busi- 
ness has realized that it must touch as many and as 
basic emotions as possible. The politician, however, 
has exploited the emotions swayed by words almost 
exclusively. This tendency no longer convinces. 

To appeal to the emotions of the public in a po- 
litical campaign is sound; in fact, it is an indis- 
pensable part of the campaign. But the emotional 
content must, first, coincide in every way with the 
broad basic plans of the campaign and all its minor 
details; second, it must be adapted to the many 
groups of the public at which it is to be aimed; and 
third, it must conform to the media of the distribu- 
tion of ideas. The emotions that have heretofore 
been used in political campaigning hark back for 
the most part to the Patrick Henry era. The emo- 
tions of oratory have been worn down through long 
years of overuse. Parades, mass meetings, and the 
like are successful when the public has a frenzied 
emotional interest in the event to start with. The 
candidate who holds babies on his lap while he has 
his photograph taken is doing a wise thing emotion- 
ally, if this act epitomizes a plank in his platform. 
The public activities of a business or industry are 
synchronized with their general platforms or poli- 
cies. But the haphazard staging of emotional events 
without regard to their value as part of the whole 
campaign is wasted effort. In the same way it 
would be wasted effort for the vendor of hockey 
skates to advertise a picture of a church surrounded 
by spring foliage. It is true that the church appeals 
to our religious impulses and that everybody loves 
the spring, but these impulses do not help to prove 
the value of hockey skates. 


NOTHER curious anachronism in politics to- 
day is the emphasis that has been placed on 
personality. An entire party, a platform, an inter- 
national policy are sold to the public, or are not 
sold, on the basis of an intangible “personality.” A 
charming candidate is considered the alchemy that 
alone can transmute a prosy platform into the gold 
of votes. The party and its aims are actually far 
more important than the personality —a mystic 
product, it would seem — of the candidate. Ideally 
the candidate will carry out the party’s program 
adequately, and therefore the program is the prod- 
uct which should be emphasized in the campaign 
plan. Even Henry Ford, most picturesque person- 
ality in American business today, is known through 
his product and not his product through him. 
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To be sure, there must be a certain amount of 
personality salesmanship in a political campaign 
at the present day, since that is a form of competi- 
tive marketing that no party can afford to forego. 
But that too must be subjected to the most rigid 
scrutiny to determine the effectiveness of every 
move in the light of the entire program. The politi- 
cian today who relies heavily on his personal friend- 
ships in order to get his message across is relying on 
a very uncertain weapon. The day of back-slapping 
and first-name politics is gone. And this because 
there are so many people in the country that one 
must use other means for getting one’s personality 
across and for selling the idea that the politician is 
seeking to help, befriend, or paternalize the public. 
One can’t know a hundred million people personally. 
One can know several thousand, but that takes a 
long time and is a difficult procedure. Political 
friendship today must be syndicated just as the 
comic strip and the motion picture are syndicated. 
Can anyone imagine King C. Gillette going on the 
stump for safety-razor blades, relying solely on his 
oratorical ability to sell a million packages a year? 


T is essential for the campaign manager to edu- 
cate emotions in terms of groups. The public is 
not made up merely of Democrats and Republicans. 
People today are largely uninterested in politics as 
such, and their interest in the issues of the campaign 
must be secured by codrdinating these with other 
interests. The public is made up of overlapping 
groups — economic, social, religious, educational, 
cultural, racial, collegiate, local, sports, and hun- 
dreds of others. The importance of the group forma- 
tion of society was recognized during the war when 
the official interest in each group and the adherence 
of the members of the group were enlisted to carry 
on the thousands of activities that were necessary 
to the war. , 

When President Coolidge invited an actor to 
breakfast, he did so because he realized that not 
only were actors a group, but that audiences — the 
large group of people who like amusements, who 
like people who amuse them, and who like people 
who can be amused — ought to be aligned with him. 

Publishers know how to appeal to the groups, as 
is shown in the departmentalizing of the average 
daily newspaper. Realizing that the public is, in 
fact, many publics, and that the vote of the public 
means circulation and advertising profits, the news- 
papers appeal on one page to the sporting public, on 
another to the musical public, on others to the 
financial, to the trade, to the political, to the inter- 
nationally minded, to the industrial publics. The 
political campaign having defined its broad objects 
and its basic plans, having defined the group appeal 
which it must use and the groups which it must 
reach, must now define the various channels through 
which it can appeal to the public as a whole. 


The mediums through which a political campaign 
may be brought home to the public are numerous 
and fairly well defined. Events and activities must 
be created in order to put ideas into circulation 
through channels which are as varied as the means 
of human communication. Every object which pre- 
sents pictures or words which the public can see, 
everything that presents intelligible sounds, can be 
utilized in one way or another. At present, the po- 
litical campaign relies heavily on the banquet hall, 
the mass meeting, the lecture platform, and the 
stump generally as a means for furthering its ideas, 
But this localization of a message is only a small 
part of what may actually be done. Actually there 
are infinitely more varied events that can be created 
to dramatize the campaign and to make people talk 
of it with one another. Exhibitions, contests, 
institutes of politics, the codperation of educational 
institutions, the dramatic codperation of many 
groups which hitherto have not been drawn into 
active politics, and many others may be made the 
vehicle for presenting ideas to the public. 

But whatever is done must be synchronized ac- 
curately with all other forms of appeal to the public. 
Many events can be planned, events which must 
dramatize the ideas for which the candidate or the 
party or the platform stands. Activities must be co- 
ordinated, the platform itself must be so presented 
that every plank of it may be as understandable, as 
graphic, as concise as the slogan of a soap manu- 
facturer or a motor company. News reaches the 
public visually — through printed words in books, 
magazines, letters, posters, circulars, banners, and 
newspapers, and through photographs and motion 
pictures; as well as through the ear — in lectures, 
speeches, band music, campaign songs, and by radio. 
All these means must be employed by the political 
party if its campaign is to succeed. One method of 
appeal is merely one method of appeal, and in this 
age wherein a thousand movements and ideas are 
competing for public attention, all the available 
eggs must not be risked in a single basket. Diversified 
appeal is an essential. 


LITICS needs to acquire the technique of 
big business to do away with inefficiency in 
campaigning. When this is achieved, it is possible 
that political supply and demand can be brought 
closer together. Scientific methods and sales charts 
will supersede the guesses and the betting that form 
so large a part of the campaigning today. Charts and 
diagrams with neat little pins stuck in them, while 
they are not necessarily esthetic in themselves, will 
take the place of mud-bespattered campaign photo- 
graphs. Epithets will not be heard over the roar of 
facts, and the honorable citizen can step into the 
political arena without fearing the abuse or the 
exaggerated praise which are equally unsavory to a 
temperate and principled man. 
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Presenting the American Side 
By John Carter 


LIHU ROOT 
HK once said that 
a democracy 

which undertakes to 
manage its own foreign 
affairs ought to know 
something about them. 
This statement is em- 
blazoned as the motto 
of one of our largest 
and most _ respected 
organizations for the 


“All that is needed today to support any foreign 
point of view is a committee or a league or an asso- 
ciation with a highly moral name,’’ writes Mr. Carter of 
the ‘‘New York Times’’ in deploring America’s per- 
sistent scorn for all its governmental prophets. An exam- 
ination of his arguments will prove him justified in 
declaring that, ‘‘in scarcely a single important issue that 
has arisen in the conduct of our foreign relations during 
the last six years has the American Government received 
the articulate support of any considerable section of the 

American people’’ 


The present Adminis- 
tration’s policies have 
been realistic, without 
rendering lip service to 
that spiritual idealism 
which seems necessary 
if feminine enthusi- 
asm is to be aroused. 
The ideals of urban 
ladies do not run to 
questions of practical 
application; they yearn 
for the generous gener- 








popular discussion of 
foreign policy. There 
are myriads of such organizations, luncheon clubs, 
discussion groups, forums, and conferences, which 
undertake to enlighten the American people as to 
what is what in our intercourse with other nations. 
And it is a notable fact that in not one of these 
groups does the American side of a controversy 
receive anything like intelligent exposition or 
sympathetic support. 

In scarcely a single important issue that has 
arisen in the conduct of our foreign relations during 
the last six years has the American Government 
received the articulate support of any considerable 
section of the American people. The League of 
Nations, the World Court, the interallied debts, 
naval disarmament, naval construction, Mexico’s 
oil and land regulations, the Nicaraguan inter- 
vention, the Pan-American Conference— merely to 
mention them is to recall a long procession of anti- 
American agitation, propaganda, and irresponsible 
criticism fostered by the American people in their 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or annual luncheons, 
banquets, discussions, forums, and conferences. 

The reason for this is threefold. In the first 
place, responsibility rests squarely upon the De- 
partment of State for failing to render its policies 
intelligible to the public. No effort, save Lindbergh’s 
flight around the Caribbean, has been made to 
dramatize any portion of our foreign relations. In 
the second place, criticism is always easier than 
defense, opposition more attractive than adminis- 
tration. The intentions of these public discussions 
by our foreign policy groups may be excellent, but 
controversy is essential to their success; and for 
purposes of controversy, it is always easier to find 
destructive critics than it is to find vigorous de- 
fenders. In the third place, these organizations are 
supported, in the main, by idle, wealthy women, 
without any individual responsibilities and with 
only a vague desire to do good and a check book. 


alities of the Wilsonian 
era and resent the shrewd common sense of the 
Coolidgean political philosophy. They take out 
their emotional irritation in a perverse and irre- 
sponsible attitude of being “agin’ the Government.” 
It has sometimes been intimated that this irre- 
sponsible attitude was due to foreign propaganda. 
“Red gold” and “British gold” have alike been 
claimed by our professional patriots as the basis 
for all agitation against our major national policies 
and administrative actions. But that line won’t 
hold. How much money is being expended in the 
United States by foreign propagandists will prob- 
ably never be known, but it is very small and is 
most certainly wasted. For during the war, the 
publicity agents of foreign causes made the great 
discovery that it is infinitely cheaper and far more 
effective to make the Americans pay for foreign 
propaganda than to attempt to subvert public 
opinion with foreign funds. 


LL that is needed today to support any foreign 
point of view is a committee or a league or 

an association with a highly moral name — say, the 
League for the Betterment of International Rela- 
tions (formerly, the Association for Justice to the 
Ruthenian Minorities of Eastern Europe), Inc.; 
a few fat, wealthy old women as “Founding Mem- 
bers” at $1,000 per; a few good names on the 
“Advisory Committee”; a group of “Life Merg- 
bers” at $500 each; some “Sustaining Members” 
at $100; the rank and file at $10; and a smart pub- 
licity man at the helm. Add to this regular fort- 
nightly luncheons, “open forums,” “nonpartisan 
discussions,” and the receipt is complete. The 
Ruthenian Minorities of Eastern Europe receive a 
boost every now and then — but particularly when 
they are about to borrow money in Wall Street; 
the speeches of the eminent college professors and 
other professional “liberals” attacking the State 
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Department’s supine and un-American refusal to 
underwrite Ruthenian independence are fully re- 
ported in the metropolitan papers; and the secre- 
tary of the League himself regularly writes (sending 
copies to the newspapers) to the Senate in the name 
of the 15,000 members of the League for the Better- 
ment of International Relations, demanding uncon- 
ditional adherence to the World Court, immediate 
entrance into the League of Nations, cancellation 
of the War Debts, or the “mutualization of the 
Monroe Doctrine,” as the case may be. 


O numerous, rich, and well organized in the 
matter of publicity are these “leagues,” sup- 
ported by the wealth, idleness, and vague good will 
of the hosts of unoccupied women in our larger 
cities, that it is actually next to impossible for any 
statement or defense of the American side of any 
controversy to be presented to the public save 
through official channels at Washington. 

Again and again, through a skillful choice of 
speakers, the organization presents the American 
side of the case under discussion in the tamest and 
most colorless form possible. Anyone suspected of 
the crime of patriotism is heckled and cross-ques- 
tioned; the plaudits and indorsements are reserved 
for the flamboyantly hostile critics of American 
policy. On one occasion in New York City, a na- 
tional figure, the head of Columbia University, was 
chosen to attack the policies of the present Admin- 
istration. The man who defended them was un- 
known to the general public. He was subjected to a 
series of trap questions by a cohort of Columbia 
professors who were posted in strategic locations 
throughout the audience. The question debated 


was: “‘Has the United States a Constructive For- ° 


eign Policy?” —implying at thevery start that it had 
not. The negative won, of course. This is only an 
instance of the type of reception which awaits any 
defender of the American side and of the unfair 
type of argument which is encouraged. 

Another peculiar fact to be noted is that hostility 
to American interests is strongest and most sincere 
among the moral and churchly element. For some 
reason, known only to themselves and their Maker, 
the ecclesiastical group in this country seems to 
assume that in any controversy or negotiation with 
another nation this country is always in the wrong. 
Even granting its deliberate malevolence, the law 
of averages alone would suggest that occasionally — 
perhaps once out of five times — the State Depart- 
ment might be right. But on no occasion since we 
scrapped our battle fleet at the Washington Confer- 
ence has our Government received the enthusiastic 
indorsement of the godly. 

There is no need at this moment to go into the 
merits of any particular controversy which has 
recently arisen to assume that there was an Ameri- 
can side as well as a foreign side to it and that all 





truth did not necessarily reside with the latter. We 
may have been wrong to stay out of the League. 
We may be wrong in our debt policy. We may have 
been wrong at the Geneva Naval Conference. Our 
intervention in Nicaragua may be wrong. But as- 
suredly we were not all wrong or always wrong. 
There was an American side to each of these con- 
troversies. There is an American point of view on 
the principles which they involve. And it could be 
presented dramatically. 

The trouble is that the American point of view is 
never as popularly expounded, that the American 
side is never as enthusiastically presented as is the 
opposition. Defense of American policies is too 
often intrusted to men of narrow minds, poor 
presence, or small reputations. Generally, those who 
undertake it are individuals of whom no one has 
ever heard before. They are apt to be small, nervous 
men, with pince-nez and hand-outs from some 
spread-eagle patrioteering organization, who en- 
deavor to prove their points by asking whether it 
is not true that Zinoviev at the Omsk meeting of 
the Third International said, ““The United States 
is a capitalistic nation which must be conquered for 
Communism,” and who virtuously wrap themselves 
in the folds of the Star Spangled Banner when- 
ever they are swept off their feet by opposing dia- 
lectics. Then there are the earnest-minded, literal, 
patriotic men who believe that what our Govern- 
ment needs is a corps of apologists to go around 
saying, “Yes, it’s pretty bad, but what else could 
we do under the circumstances?” This is just 
meat and drink to the critics of American policy, 
for it accepts in advance all the premises of the 
anti-Americans, who are quite prepared to state 
exactly what else we should have done under the 
circumstances. And it is always something vague, 
something “generous,” something “constructive” 
— never a plain, matter-of-fact plan to protect or 
maintain obvious, tangible American interests, 
citizens’ property, investments, trade, treaty rights, 
national defense, or national reputation. 


N one sense, the basic cause of this failure to ex- 
pound and maintain American policy lies with 
the State Department itself. It has allowed itself 
to lose touch with the American people, the Ameri- 
can press and with Congress. It is inclined to be 
unduly secretive and suspicious of any effort to 
obtain information, no matter how innocent. It is 
inclined to be jealous of the Senate’s share in foreign 
relations and to resent Congressional control of 
the appropriations for its maintenance. It takes as 
gospel the editorials written — how casually no 
one but a newspaperman knows — in two or three 
big American journals, and so accepts as a guide to 
public opinion the views of some editorial writer 
who may simply happen to be in a mood to write 
something aggressive on his (Continued on page 488) 
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“TONGUES 
IN 


TREES” 


Those Whose Ears Are in Tune 
Can Hear the Tale Which 
These Patriarchs Are 
Always Telling 


LEGEND SAYS THAT THIS RELIC AT THE LEFT IS 

ABRAHAM'S TALKING OAK. AND THE LEGEND 

WOULD SEEM NOT TO BE DENIED BY THE 
POSSIBILITIES 


International 





THERE IS NOTHING LEFT TO TELL WHICH THIS TREE HAS NOT TOLD ALREADY 
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International z Ewing Galloway 
DARWIN WOULD REJOICE AT THIS EXHIBITION. TRULY IT IS A CASE OF THIS MEMBER OF THE LOUISIANA ARISTOCRACY HAS LOOKED DOWN, 
THE **SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST’’ AND THE WILD FIG SEEMS THE FITTEST SO THE TALE GOES, UPON MANY AN HONORABLE DUEL IN ITS DAY. BUT 
IN THIS BATTLE WITH A PALM IT KEEPS THE STORY TO ITSELF 
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International 
THIS MEXICAN CYPRESS TREE HAS BEEN DECLARED BY SCIENTISTS TO BE THE OLDEST LIVING THING IN THE WORLD. ESTIMATES WOULD PLACE 
THE DAY WHEN THE FIRST SHOOT PUSHED ABOVE GROUND SOME FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO 
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International 
THE BANYAN TREE IS AN AMBITIOUS BREED. NOT CONTENT WITH ONE TRUNK, IT DROPS CREEPERS FROM ITS BRANCHES WHICH PROMPTLY TAKE ROOT IN 
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THEIR TURN. ONLY OLD AGE CAN COOL ITS ENTHUSIASM 
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International 


MANY YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE THESE TREES CAME IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
THEY GUARD WELL THE MIGHTY SECRETS OF AN HISTORIC AND A HALLOWED SPOT 


ONE OF THE MYSTERIES WHICH MUST REMAIN UNEXPLAINED IS HOW 
THIS FIFTEEN-FOOT TREE SHOULD HAVE COME TO FLOURISH IN THE 
MASONRY ROOF OF A COURTHOUSE TOWER! 
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IT IS NOT SURPRISING THAT IN TINY AND RUGGED JAPAN, INHABITED BY SMALL AND RUGGED PEOPLE, EVEN SMALLER AND MORE RUGGED 
TREES SHOULD GROW. DESPITE THEIR MEAGRE INCHES, THESE TREES LIVE TO A RIPE OLD AGE 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Field Days for the Cameraman 


the movie men! These are the really 

hardy fellows. They can shove their way 
past any dignitary, no matter how great. My agents, 
who have a way of squeezing by the highest brass 
hats, have lately been totally nonplused by the art 
of these hard-boiled boys. In all the history of 
official receptions there has probably never been 
put on a better movie and picture show than Wash- 
ington’s welcome to the German-Irish flyers. By 
the time this appears in print the flying trio will 
either be on their way around the country or across 
the Atlantic. Their arrival, 


H ATS off to the newspaper cameramen and 


After the group had been photographed in every 
conceivable position, except standing on their 
heads, Secretary Kellogg ambled back to the 
microphone of the movietone people and read the 
official welcome as the cameramen again closed in 
on the group, obscuring it from the thousands of 
persons who had trooped to Bolling Field for the 
occasion. This performance over, the diplomatics, 
this time bringing with them Colonel Lindbergh 
and Eddie Rickenbacker, again welcomed the Ger- 
man-Irish crew for the movies and still cameras. The 
cheers, if there were any, were mostly for Lind- 

bergh, and the whole business 





however, has opened up new 


of handshaking and saluting 


vistas of publicity, and their 
welcome in Washington is not 
a story whose dramatic hap- 
penings should be suppressed. 

To portray the situation 
accurately we shall have to go 
into detail. They arrived in 
Washington about five-thirty 
on a Wednesday morning and 
at I0 A.M. they were to be 
officially received by Secretary 
of State Kellogg and the 
diplomatic representatives of 
their respective countries at 


Official Washington’s reception 
to the flyers was much more for 
the benefit of the movie and radio 
audiences than for the curious who 
turned out. Our correspondent 
records sadly what has come to be 
the usual practice at all public 


receptions — cameramen take up’ 


so much of the foreground that 
spectators have never a chance to 
observe the goin’s-on, which they 
can see in full only at their favorite 
movie theatre. Even so solemn an 
occasion as the funeral of Floyd 
Bennett was marred by the frantic 
elbowings of operators and the click- 
ings of movie apparatus 


was gone through once more 
without a thought to the 
thousands of spectators who 
were being given a first-class 
exhibition of how receptions 
are handled. The movietone 
machine was again trundled 
up, and Mr. Kellogg, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, and the 
Irish Minister extended the 
handclasp of friendship and 
welcome — for the photogra- 
phers and the radio audience. 

“Meet Colonel Lindbergh,” 
shouted an Army major into 





Bolling Field. The crowd was 








there at the field, about 2,000 
of them. A large inclosure had been roped off. 
Inside it were the cameramen. About ten o’clock 
a war-time Cadillac car was seen jolting across 
the rough field. In the back were the German- 
Irish crew. Never at any time in their flight across 
the Atlantic did they receive such a shaking up as 
the rough surface of the aviation field gave them. 

Sitting on the top they were paraded first toward 
one end of the crowd and then to the other. There 
was hardly a ripple of cheering. At last they were 
delivered within the official inclosure. Mr. Kellogg, 
the German Ambassador, the Irish Minister, 
Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison 
walked out to meet them. The cameramen buzzed 
around like bees. It was a camera show. The flyers 
first shook hands with one another. They then shook 
hands with each of the officials, the cameras re- 
cording all the moves. Stills and movies pressed 
nearer and nearer, shouting first one order and then 
another in bewildering succession. 

“Where’s Lindbergh?” yelled one hard-boiled 
clicker. 

“Get Lindy,” the chorus joined in. 


the movie microphone, but the 
bashful colonel shook his head and edged away. 

With the cameras grinding out thousands of feet 
of film, the reception ended. Of dignity the occasion 
had none at all. My spies and agents, their sides 
sore from the elbowing of the energetic whacks of 
the cameramen, squirmed through the lines to 
catch a glimpse of the flyers as they were bundled 
off to their hotel, preliminary to meeting the Presi- 
dent at noon, where the same movie performance 
was gone through again. 


HE second official arrival of the German-Irish 

flyers in Washington, however, was not a patch 
on the plans made for Floyd Bennett’s funeral. The 
Navy Department, which prides itself on never 
passing up an opportunity for publicity, had a 
case of the bureaucratic rams and fell down on the 
job very badly. The funeral was on Friday, and on 
Thursday a New York paper called up its office 
here and told them to make arrangements for cars 
for the party of Commander Byrd and the Bennett 
family. The correspondent took the matter up with 
the Navy Department, believing that in all propriety 
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the Navy should supply cars, although it would 
have been an easy matter to call up a local under- 
taking establishment and procure the vehicles. 

A call to the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy brought the response that “the Navy 
had lots of funerals and there was no authority and 
no appropriation” to send official automobiles. 
Undiscouraged, a call was put in to the Bureau of 
Operations and an aid replied that “the Navy 
had lots of funerals and there was no authority and 
no appropriation.” Determined, our hero finally 
got the office of Secretary Wilbur on the telephone, 
and Mr. Wilbur himself replied that while he would 
send his own car “the Navy had lots of funerals 
and there was no authority and no appropriation.” 

As six cars were necessary for the occasion and 
one was but a drop in the bucket, the correspondent, 
his anger rising, went to headquarters and called 
up the White House. Secretary Sanders was out, 
but the information was forthcoming that our hero 
would be called the first thing in the morning. As 
the afternoon was wearing away the newspaperman 
made one last stab at the Navy Department, to be 
informed that the bureaucrats were changing their 
minds and that at least three cars would be provided. 
This was not enough, however, and our man went 
to bed promising to call up a local agency in the 
morning for the rest of the necessary machines. 

At 8.30 a.m. the White House called our corre- 
spondent on the telephone. He was informed that 


of THe INDEPENDENT an article entitled 

“The Schoolboy Takes His Religion — and 
Leaves It,” written by Mr. Trentwell Mason White. 
It is a devastating condemnation of the attitude of 
the modern schoolboy toward religion. In it the 
prep-school boy is called hypocritical, irreligious, 
and designing, besides receiving the accusation of 
being an inveterate drinker. Mr. White applies these 
adjectives without condition, and excepting no one. 
Indeed, he does place the 


A FEW weeks ago there appeared in the pages 





A Schoolboy Answers 


By Talbot Donaldson 


the President’s own personal car and his _per- 
sonal aid would be at the station to meet Com- 
mander Byrd and Mrs. Bennett. Believing in seeing 
the thing through the correspondent stood in the 
rain at the station and saw the funeral party drive 
off in three White House limousines followed by 
half a dozen Navy Department cars. 


HE worst scene of all, so far as the movie 
men are concerned, took place at Arlington 
Cemetery. Every newspaper had the facts but none 
dared to print them. Perhaps I should hesitate 
to set forth the details even now. The funeral of 
Floyd Bennett became a movie show just as does 
every other public function in Washington. Com- 
mander Byrd and the mourning wife and mother 
were swept aside by the charging movie and camera- 
men. The newspapers did make guarded references 
to Byrd pressing his way through the camera jam. 
But worst of all, the noisy disturbances of the 
camera clickers, their profane language to one 
another on such a solemn occasion, brought many 
a blush of anger to the honest people who came to 
pay tribute to the dead hero. There is no situation 
so delicate, no occasion so solemn, that these ruffians 
do not do their tricks, shout their orders, elbow their 
way, upset the procession, and in many other ways 
make themselves a general nuisance. 
So hats off to the newspaper cameramen and the 
movie men! They are the go-getters in the business. 


one of New England’s finest church schools, perhaps 
one of those mentioned abstractly in Mr. White’s 
writings. I believe that I have lived well in the center 
of affairs at school, and am thus qualified to state the 
truth about what goes on in it. I assume that my 
school may be taken as typical of many, in regard to 
the daily life of the boys. My religious education 
has been a standard one; and even without any 
religious education at all, I would feel myself fitted 
to speak truly the sentiments of my schoolmates, so 

long have I lived among 





blame for the schoolboy’s 
vices in some measure on 
the teachers; but this, too, 
seems unfair. On the 
whole, the article does 
injustice to the entire 


modern private-school 
system. 

I am a schoolboy. For 
five years I have attended 





Hypocrisy and irreligion were the charges which 
Trentwell Mason White, preparatory-school teacher, 
made against the schoolboy in THE INDEPENDENT 
of March 24. His article, ‘‘ The Schoolboy Takes His 
Religion — and Leaves It,’’ is ably answered in the 
accompanying article by a student at the Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut, who deeply resents the charges 
made against his fellows. The schoolboy is either 
religious or not religious, says Mr. Donaldson. But 

he is never a hypocrite 


them. With these qualifi- 
cations I undertake to 
answer Mr. White and to 
defend the modern boy. 
Mr. White begins his 
observances on the ancient 
theme of youth’s irrever- 
ence in church — sacri- 
lege, I believe he calls it. 
Rows of boys, young boys, 
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are described, outwardly attentive, even cherubic; 
but actually, upon close examination, they are seen 
to be reading and eating, or amusing themselves in 
some manner requiring less equipment. 

Attention which wanders in church is nothing 
unusual, even in adults. I can hardly let the eight 
rows of schoolboys take all the vice of inattentive- 
ness. I feel safe in saying that in that very church 
which is spoken of there were people, fully grown in 
body and mind, who thought not at all on what the 
minister said. Self-control is something which gen- 
erally comes with maturity. Adults, stripped of 
self-control, perhaps would read or eat with their chil- 
dren. But that remark I own to be not quite plausi- 
ble: adults think too much of their reputations to 
commit irreligiousness. However that may be, 
wandering minds are possessed by youth and age 
alike. Even Mr. White’s attention wanders from the 
excellent sermon to schoolboy sacrilege. 

Perhaps that sermon was not so excellent, after all. 
Perhaps the minister’s ideas of life and God differed 
from his congregation’s. Perhaps the talk was a little 
dry, or the presentation of it somewhat singsong. 
Anyhow, we are only human. And the God in us 
does not show up in the way we act in church, but in 
the way we live. God represents different ideals to 
each person, and some prefer to worship God in 
other ways than by prayer in churches. 

Mr. White passes beyond the question of irrever- 
ence to the charge of hypocrisy and dishonesty. He 
tells the tale of his visit to a prominent school. The 
head master boasts of the religious attitude of the 
boys, and advises Mr. White to attend a meeting of 
the religious society. Mr. White does so and is 
impressed by a prayer which he hears one of the 
student leaders delivering. I might say that it is a 
prayer such as I have never heard the like of, so 
absurd in form, so childish, and yet inspired and 
sincere. That night, in the inglorious réle of eaves- 
dropper, however accidental, Mr. White overhears a 
group of the religious society members, in which the 
prayer giver figures prominently as a heavy drinker 
and hypocrite, as do the other members of the 
society. The author, after this citation, claims such 
incidents to be not at all unusual. 


Pf . I object. In five years at school I have 
neither seen nor heard of such an incident. Nor 
have I ever in my adolescent experience met with 
a like case of hypocrisy. I decline to regard either 
schoolboy drinking, at school, or schoolboy hypoc- 
risy as general. Drinkers there are, and hypocrites. 
Approximately once every other year one school 
discovers cases of drinking. There is a nasty scandal, 
and the tale of the incident is well embellished by 
rumor. Then, for the next seven or eight years 
liquor is never heard of in the school. I say this on 
the authority of a five years’ boarding-school experi- 
ence, besides a more or less wide acquaintance with 


boys of other schools — boys who are well informed 
as to the affairs of their schools. In addition, I have 
reason to believe that it is a ten-to-one shot that the 
influential boys are not the ones involved in scan- 
dals — that rumor will-make any boy “influential.” 


THER critics have not dubbed the rising 
generation hypocritical. On the contrary, they 
have regarded it as all too frank, too uncomfortably 
frank. I, myself, have found that one of its strongest 
points is sincerity. Never yet have I seen such a 
group of religious hypocrites as Mr. White describes. 
The modern schoolboy is much more prone to take 
his religion — or leave it. Those who do take reli- 
gion do so in all sincerity. Those who do not, reject 
it in all sincerity. They have thought it over very 
carefully. The believers — and they are by far the 
majority — conduct themselves as dignified Chris- 
tians. The doubters are not scoffers at religion. 
They respect it, but cannot bring themselves con- 
scientiously to adopt it. And they are willing to tell 
anyone so. In boarding schools, casual discussions 
about religion are not infrequent; hypocrites and 
scoffers are never heard from in these. 

Mr. White states that youth must have its re- 
ligious teachers young, healthy, and athletic. This 
is hardly true. Of course it is easier to learn from 
someone nearer one’s own age, someone who seems a 
possible and immediate inspiration; that applies as 
much to Latin as to religion. However, the idea that 
schoolboys will not listen to anyone studious or over 
thirty is absurd. It is to the man who can teach with 
a touch of understanding and sympathy, whatever 
his age, that youth will listen. 

Over a period of years Mr. White has taught in 
various private schools. And his article is the result, 
the discouraged result, of what he has seen and 
heard in his experience. Perhaps his eyes have been 
blinded a little by pessimism, or his ears a little 
deafened. At best, he cannot get as close to boys as 
I can, not because of popularity, but because I live 
among them; and no matter of fear or respect or 
shyness interferes with the relations of boys to one 
another, as it does in the relations of boys to mas- 
ters. Since this is so, I feel that what I say is truth. 

All in all, the article seems like just another of 
those attacks against the younger generation. Yet 
usually the critics confine themselves to our clothes, 
our noise, or our disrespectfulness. Mr. White has 
attacked us in our religion, and that is the cruelest 
thrust of all. We are not irreligious or hypocritical. 
We are seekers after knowledge, that knowledge 
which every generation must try to find while it 
thinks it can, and yet never quite finds. We are look- 
ing for God. We want knowledge of Him without 
bunk; we risk accepting nothing until we have tried 
it. Perhaps that is why Mr. White is so discouraged. 
We are not discrediting what we are taught: we 
just want to find out for ourselves. 
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| MONTH ago, if anybody had told me that 

Gene Tunney would appear as lecturer to 

the Shakespeare class of Prof. William Lyon 

Phelps, I should have hailed the imminence of the 

supergag, the gag perfect. Here, I might have said, 

will be the easiest week’s work I ever did in my life 

—a topic, in fact, to defy any scribe’s efforts to 
muff it. Ha! Writer-proof! 

As it turned out, the whole business went off with 
scarcely a gibe. Columnists, labor though they 
might, could muster little more than a sickly grin, 
and many of them actually felt constrained to offer 
their congratulations to Tunney, so neatly sprung 
were his remarks. His initial apologies for his in- 
experience and lack of authority have seldom been 
outdone, even by the whimsical protestations of 
incompetence with which visiting lecturers are ac- 
customed to preface their analyses of life in the 
United States. In short, although Tunney’s ponder- 
ings on parenthood or his Freudian musings on 
cynicism leave me thoroughly chilled, in none of the 
published accounts of the New Haven address could 
I find any indication that Tunney had not cut a 
very nifty figure. 


* * * 


Mr. Heywood Broun, on the other hand, writing 
in the New York World, viewed the proceedings 
with alarm. The sanctity of the classroom, so he 
found, had been grossly violated, to say nothing of 
the “injury to a rather nebulous quality called 
taste.” He invoked Kittredge and called upon the 
shade of Eliot. ‘My own student days came before 
the jazz age . . .” Snug haven at last, but a narrow 
squeak! “Harvard, I trust, will counter by asking 
Babe Ruth to tell the boys in Cambridge just what 
Milton has meant to him.” 

“Shakespeare was a sport. There is no question 
about that.” To which theory of Tunney’s the 
precisian Broun fires back, “But there is a ques- 
tion.” And he proceeds to avail himself of the chance 
to show doubters that as a Harvard man and 
literary fellow he knows every bit as much about 
Shakespeare as Tunney does. And the next time 
that some big Kiwanian announces via the “Ameri- 
cana” of the Mercury that, “Shakespeare was the 
first Kiwanian,” I half expect to find Broun getting 
off a hot article beginning, “Not at all.” The sug- 
gestion about Babe Ruth going to a Harvard 
rostrum, however, leads me to believe that Broun 
has almost éeased to feel that certain indefinable 
something peculiar to all Harvard men. For if 

Tunney is to Yale as Ruth is to Harvard, it would 
seem that Harvard is in the throes of dissolution. 
Broun’s Shakespeare stood up very well. Shylock 


If You Know What I Mean 


and his pound of flesh, Falstaff, Henry V, Mercutio 
— he had them all cold, and once or twice, as he 
pointed out, if anything, colder than Tunney. That 
“injury to taste,” though, I couldn’t quite under- 
stand. Hitherto, for example, the venerable Phelps 
himself has always struck me as being a particularly 
depressing specimen of so-called “good taste’’; his 
dull amiability and profound concern for hair- 
splitting niceties have never constituted a notable 
boost for the “gentleman-and-a-scholar” school, 
so far as I could see. As for Tunney — or even 
Shakespeare — the matter of taste is rarely at issue 
in the case either of heavyweights or Bards of Avon; 
nor does the average undergraduate in most cases 
afford a peerless example of impeccability in con- 
duct. Thus, while some question of taste is 
doubtless involved, I believe that a little vulgarity 
has been good for Phelps and that the publicity 
accruing to Tunney thereby hasn’t done a great 
deal of harm, the worst “injury to taste” having 
come from Broun himself. 

For Tunney, I should like to make one suggestion: 
the next time Heywood Broun happens to mention 
pugilism in his writings, let Tunney sit down and 
whip out a withering blast to the effect that he 
knows just as much about pugilism as Broun. 


* * * 


ADD: Further Complaints in case, “The People 
versus Mystery Stories.” 

1. The familiar situation when, as member after 
member of the ill-fated Gherkin family is dying off, 
one character says to another character, “Let’s call 
the police.” To which the reply is made, “Oh, no.” 
This is particularly a feature of the English writers 
and any Englishman would prefer to have his 
mysteries solved by vacationing students, callow 
reporters, or some slip of a girl, rather than drop a 
hint to the C. I. D. that all is not well. In fact, when- 
ever you run across that telltale ““Oh, no — let’s 
not call the police,” you might as well lay aside the 
book then and there, rightly concluding that any 
mystery which can be blown away by a few Scotland 
Yarders who must therefore be excluded from the 
book is probably less a mystery than an inanity. 

2. The futility of tying up any character of a 
mystery story. Immediately upon being bound, the 
victim manages to release himself, (a) by rubbing 
his bonds along the rough edge of a brick; (b) by 
holding the bonds in the flame of a candle. 

Whenever you come across a character being tied 
up, simply skip over to his next appearance, at 
which, by the way, he is usually rubbing briskly his 
chafed wrists in an effort to restore the circulation. 


Cc. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


appearance the other day of an 
English translation of Ernest Dim- 
net’s life of the Bronté sisters, 
which was published in France in 1910, 
set me wondering why such books are 
suddenly discovered by translators and 
whether at the time of their publication 
they were refused. An even more striking 
instance of belated translation is Emile 
Faguet’s “Politicians and Moralists of 
the Nineteenth Century” (Little, Brown). 
This book was published in Paris exactly 
thirty years ago, as the third of a series 
of studies covering what Léon Daudet 
calls the “stupid” Nineteenth Century. 

The “stupid” people who are the sub- 
ject of the late Faguet’s meditations are 
Stendhal, Tocqueville, Proudhon, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Taine. These, at least, are the 
figures included in this third volume. The 
earlier volumes dealt with Joseph de 
Maistre, Bonald, Madame de Staél, 
Constant, Royer-Collard, Guizot, Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, Lamennais, Ballanche, 
Quinet, Cousin, and Comte. It will be 
seen that the most interesting group, 
from the point of view of a foreign reader, 
is that which has been selected for the 
present purpose. Faguet’s treatment of 
his subject may be compared by the curi- 
ous with that of Léon Daudet in the book 
which I discussed a few weeks ago. 

Daudet, I need hardly say, has not 
much respect for Faguet, and readers of 
his memoirs will probably recall the refer- 
ences, repeated ad nauseam, to Faguet’s 
uncleanliness and to his eccentricities of 
spelling and conduct. Every student of 
French literature, I suppose, has read at 
least Faguet’s four volumes on the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth centuries in French literature. 
They are standard works, and deserve to 
be known in English no less than the book 
now chosen for translation. It was Faguet 
who described Voltaire as “a chaos of 
clear ideas,” and who declared that his 
aim was to prove that “as a literary cen- 
tury the sixteenth had been overdone, the 
eighteenth as a philosophical, and that 
only the seventeenth and the first half 
of the nineteenth century mattered in 
French literature.” 

So far as “Politicians and Moralists of 
the Nineteenth Century” is concerned, it 
18 necessary to have some idea of the work 
as a whole in order to appreciate the last 
volume. In the first, as Faguet explains 
in his preface, he studied those thinkers 
who had lived through the French Revo- 
lution and showed how, through their 
experience of it, “they had conceived 
cither a profound aversion from new 
things, or a strong and ardent hope in the 


By Ernest Boyd 


future, or the need of consolidating and 
organizing the fruits of victory.” In the 
second volume, he continues, “I dealt 
with all the political philosophers who be- 
lieved in the necessity and the possibility 
of organizing a new ‘spiritual force,’ to be 
a guide for the conscience of men and an 
inspiration for their minds. This new 
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‘spiritual force’ constituted for some the 
old spirit refreshed in some way and 
rejuvenated and adapted to the needs of 
the modern world, and for others a really 
new spirit which should be not a religious 
renaissance but the creation of a religion.” 


g: HIS third volume proves the gener- 

al failure of the thinkers dealt with 
in the second.” Thus Faguet sums up 
the essential character of the century 
which so dreadfully disturbs the equanim- 
ity of Léon Daudet. The dream of a 
spiritual force lingers only vaguely in 
Renan. The most original minds of the 
century are “either sceptics or positivists, 
or merely observers. Stendhal believes 
nothing; if one could call admiration a 
kind of faith, his only creed was love of 
force. Stendhal could be considered as the 
first of the Nietzscheans, if this place were 
not occupied by Voltaire.” In Faguet’s 
view, “Sainte-Beuve, still more pro- 
foundly skeptical, does not credit hu- 
manity with any sort of ideal, not even 
with an admiration for force. Skeptic and 
dilettante, he used his splendid intellect 
merely to observe, understand and explain 
all things.” 


“Taine was a pessimistic positivist, 
whose mind was daunted at an early age 
by contemplation of the perversity of 
mankind and the cruelty of nature.” 
Renan was “too fond of believing every- 
thing to be able to believe anything; and 
it is he who gave to the world this new 
form of skepticism, fine and generous, 
which consists. in believing everything.” 
The only one of these thinkers who had 
an ideal was Proudhon, who believed in 
Justice (with a capital), and Faguet holds 
that the idea of Justice is false “as soon 
as it is given a general application.” In 
other words, it is just to conform to a 
contract in which one has acquiesced, 
“but to generalize and to extend the idea 
of justice beyond the idea of a contract is 
at once to confound iniquity and in- 
equality, equality and justice, and to 
declare that where there is inequality 
there is no justice.” 


T is interesting to note that Faguet 
sees skepticism as the dominant char- 
acteristic of this group of thinkers, all of 
whom had formed their ideas and written 
their most important works before the 
Franco-Prussian War. Yet, no theory was 
dearer to certain publicists in France in 
the years before the World War than that 
which ascribed the disillusionment and 
skepticism of the Anatole Frances and 
Remy de Gourmonts to the humiliation of * 
the defeat in 1870. What stands out 
clearly in Faguet’s three volumes is the 
evolution of a myth, the myth of success- 
ful revolution, from the ingenuous hopes 
of the French Revolution to the amuse- 
ment or resignation of those who lived into 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 

It will be an interesting thing to estab- 
lish some day a comparison between that 
particular type of skepticism with that 
which is characteristic of the postwar 
generation in literature today. Whenever 
the spokesmen of that generation en- 
deavor to become articulate and com- 
prehensible, I listen with becoming 
humility and interest. For the most part, 
alas, they seem to be very articulate but 
wholly unintelligible to others than them- 
selves. Their predecessors in the gospel of 
scepticism had, as Faguet says of Sainte- 
Beuve, at least some saving faith in 
beauty, in art, and in literature. 

It is not without its significance, it 
seems to me, that of all the,people whom 
Faguet discusses the one who, is no longer 
read and no longer matters is precisely 
the one who did offer what he:conceived 
to be a constructive program: Proudhon. 
Perhaps skepticism does answer, some 
positive demand of the human soul. 
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The Tragedy of Maximilian 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


MAXIMILIAN AND CHARLOTTE 
OF MEXICO. By Egon Caesar Count 
Corti. Translated from the German by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. 2 Vols. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $12.50. 


RECENT visitor to Santa Fe was 
A taken into the back room of a shop 

in that city of many relics and 
shown the Mexican flag, embroidered with 
a golden crown of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian. It was a well-authenticated relic 
which the Mexican National Museum has 
tried to procure from its zealous owner, 
and called up many a romantic memory 
of one of the most romantic lost causes of 
modern times. The story of Maximilian 
has often been told, but never before with 
such a wealth of circumstantial detail as 
in Count Corti’s narrative, which can- 
vasses the subject so thoroughly that 
“Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico” 
must be considered a definitive work. 
No historical study, indeed, could be more 
thorough, for while the actual episode in 
Mexico lasted only one year Count Corti 
hasdocumented it, always interestingly, in 
such a way that the work rivals in length 
and substance one of Prescott’s complete 
histories. Yet the characters of the 
Emperor and Empress emerge from all 
this mass of factual material as clearly as 
if to paint their portraits had been the 
author’s sole purpose. 

They were both exceptionally lovable 
characters, however weak and dominated 
by what seems today the futile traditions 
of an imperially minded ancestry. Max- 
imilian, says Count Corti, “listened only 
to the hot blood of his ancesters coursing 
through his veins,”’ the blood of the Haps- 
burgs, one of whom, Charles V, had had 
so much to do with revealing to the 
Western world the gloriousland of Mexico. 
Charlotte was equally the victim of an 
imperial fantasy, for her father, King 
Leopold of Belgium, the child of an 
obscure German house, had raised himself 
to the position of a great power in Europe 
and was bent upon placing his children 
also in positions of power. Behind them 
both stood the parvenu Emperor Napo- 
leon III, still a third victim of ambition, 
who had more to do than anyone else with 
setting up this house that Jack built. 
Based on the flimsiest foundations, foun- 
dations of pure fantasy, and only rendered 
possible at all by the fact that the Civil 
War made it impossible for the United 
States to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Mexican Empire was doomed from the 
outset. It ended in legal assassination for 
the Emperor and madness for the Em- 
press, a proof, if proof were needed, not 


only of the decline of imperialism, as a 
form of government, in the world, but of 
the absolute impossibility of such a form 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Yet Mexicans themselves, a group of 
Mexican expatriates in Paris, who inci- 
dentally knew nothing of the real condi- 
tions of life in their country, were chiefly 
responsible for the sorry business. It was 
they who created in the minds of all these 
gullible imperial families of Europe the 
idea that monarchy would be welcomed in 
Mexico as the salvation of that degenerate 
and faction-ridden land. If the houses of 
Hapsburg, Coburg, and Bonaparte were 
eager to seize the bait, the bait itself was 
exceptionally tempting, for it was known 
that Mexico was a country of vast material 
resources. Not only this, but the idea of 
regenerating a richly endowed race was 
one that naturally appealed to the 
generous nature of Maximilian himself. 
This indeed was the facet of the dream 
that most captivated the imagination of 
the kindly and susceptible archduke, 
whatever his hopes of crude power may 
have been. For he was singularly dis- 
interested and unselfish, arid even in his 
death hour thought only of the well-being 
of others. The charm and essential good- 
ness of his nature were manifest from the 
first. It was these traits of his character 
that made his career in the end the 
tragedy it was and that enlist our sym- 
pathy so warmly in his favor. But, as 
Count Corti says, “the desire and the 
effort to do good are not enough. . 
Such a mission in an unknown land, 
among peoples of various races and a 
foreign tongue, demands a body of steel, 
an iron will, a clear intelligence and 
generally favorable conditions.” And 
Maximilian was “somewhat self-willed 
and inclined to overestimate his own 
powers.... His tender heart often 
made him weak in action; energy and 
strength were not his strong points. . . . 
He was a typical Viennese, with all the 
qualities and defects of one.” Surely the 
last person to carry through an enterprise 
that would have balked even his imperi- 
alistic ancestors in the great days of the 
house of Hapsburg. 


HE story begins with a bewildering 

narrative of the plans and intrigues at 
various European courts that preceded 
the enterprise. They culminate in the fact 
that at the final moment Maximilian 
“‘had no congenial employment, was not 
on the best of terms with his brother 
Franz Josef, and at the same time was 
possessed with a youthful longing for 
adventure and desire for action.” The 





state of affairs in the United States was 
very propitious, since the Union seemed 
to be falling into ruin, a fact which in 
itself lent hope to the cause of monarchy. 
Upon this hazardous and inapehalle 
consideration Napoleon especially based 
his Mexican policy. Everything seemed 
to favor intervention in Mexico, and it 
was finally decided on all hands that a 
hereditary monarchy should be introduced 
and that the imperial crown should be 
offered to the Archduke Ferdinand Max. 
It was true, as Count Corti says, that 
never had any man so little justification 
for speaking, at such a momentous time, in 
the name of a nation as Gen. Gutierrez 
de Estrada, who represented the Mexican 
suppliants, but Maximilian set out on his 
fatal enterprise quite unconscious of this 
fact. He set out in high spirits, fully 
convinced of the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity that lay before him. 


ATURALLY he knew nothing of this 
country he had come to govern, and 
from the first day, though he himself was 
unaware of it, the enterprise would have 
been seen by any impartial observer to be 
hopeless. In all innocence and ignorance 
he did what he could, identified himself 
in every way with Mexican life and 
brought himself to feel that Mexico was 
indeed his own “dear country,” but the 
decline was inevitable. The country, 
determined to be republican, would have 
nothing to do with this foreign monarch 
who had been imposed upon it by an 
expatriate faction. The universal warfare 
of the parties increased; Maximilian 
continued to disregard unfavorable infor- 
mation, remaining always romantically 
convinced of the validity of his own 
dreams; and everything rushed to the 
inevitable conclusion. Maximilian had 
signed a decree, the gist of which was that 
whoever opposed the Government by force 
should be condemned to death, a decree 
that was to cost him his own life. Develop- 
ments grew more and more critical; and in 
spite of the desperate efforts of the Em- 
press Charlotte, who had gone to Europe 
to seek the support of the Pope and the 
continued aid of Napoleon, the catas- 
trophe followed within one brief year. 
Charlotte had developed a_ hopeless 
persecution-mania which added to the 
Emperor’s anguish, but he met his death 
courageously. “What a glorious day!” 
he exclaimed on June 19, 1867. “I have 
always wanted to die on just such a day.” 
His end, indeed, wasas brave as his lifehad 
been; but his life was the very emblem of 
the folly of an imperialistic dream in @ 
world committed to democracy. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Virgin Queene. By Harford Powel. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


FIRST class story with sustained 

interest, a strong vein of satire, and 
a conclusion so profoundly humorous as 
to be almost tragic. A successful American 
“advertising man,” thoroughly fed up 
with his work, goes to England to rest, 
recuperate, and write; he buys a house in 
Shakespeare’s country, and at last is 
strangely inspired to write a play. Almost 
automatically he produces an amazing 
play, as though it had been Shakespeare in 
the flower of his genius who wrote with 
his fingers. An English friend of his, 
aware of the secret, has the play, “The 
Virgin Queene,” forged by a skilled pen- 
man in the style of Shakespeare’s day, the 
manuscript is carefully matured, and then 
as a complicated joke it is hidden in an 
underground passageway. There it is dis- 
covered by some learned Oxford dons who 
immediately announce the hitherto un- 
known manuscript of a play by William 
Shakespeare. Immediately the joke out- 
grows its creators. An immense public 
clamor demands the release of the manu- 
script to the nation. The Lord Chancellor 
intervenes; the wretched author is offered 
unknown sums; he is hounded and hated 
as a despoiling. Yankee. The play is pub- 
lished; it #s Shakespeare. To have claimed 
its authorship would have been insane — 
if not criminal. The American, driven to 
bay, destroys the original manuscript, 
sells his home, and retreats to New York. 
There a great all-star company presents 
bis play, and editions of “The Virgin 
Queene” by William Shakespeare sell 
like hot cakes. Mournfully he goes back 
to his office and takes up the task of writ- 
ing advertising copy. A lively, intelligent 
and original book. 


ese ee 8 


“Gentlemen, Be Seated!” By Dailey Pask- 
man and Sigmund Spaeth. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$4.00. 


AVING invited the public in general 

to read and weep, and ladies in 
particular to weep some more, Mr. Spaeth 
has allied himself with a collaborator to 
produce an illuminated and illuminating 
history of burnt cork behind the foot- 
lights. More pretentious than any of the 
preceding volumes with which Mr. Spaeth 
has been associated, this latest addition 
to the library of America’s Weltschmerz 
covers every phase of this ethnic develop- 
ment from the last year of the Eighteenth 
Century till the twenty-eighth year of the 
present. Sample gags that have inspired 
both ends of the row to play against the 
middle on the minstrel stage are faithfully 





recalled; historic songs are included with 
their tunes attached; great teams and 
figures in the black-face Hall of Fame are 
described, pictured, and allotted to their 
respective niches. For those whose back- 
ground is sufficiently mellow and vener- 
able, the book will be a reminiscent 
delight; for the younger ones who only by 
straining their memories can remember 
the day when Montgomery and Stone 
played in black-face, it will be a revelation 
of hinted joys. 
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Deep Waters. Compiled by Charles Wright 
Gray. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


$2.50. 


HE fifteen stories that make up this 

conventional anthology of the sea 
have been selected from the work of Lord 
Dunsany, Morgan Robertson, William 
McFee, Jack London, Joseph Conrad, 
Somerset Maugham, John Masefield, and 
others. They are tales of steam and sail, 
of violence and disaster. With one or two 
exceptions, they bear the hall mark of 
authenticity; they were written by men 
who have been down to the sea. Mr. 
Gray’s judgment is, from a literary point 
of view, more practical than interesting, 
which is to the advantage of those who 
are most likely to possess themselves of 
this anthology of sea stories. 
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Incredible Siberia. By Junius B. Wood. 
New York: Lincoln Macveagh. The 
Dial Press. $4.00. 


R. WOOD’S account of a trip 

through Communistic Siberia is 
an excellent journalistic picture of that 
vast and little-known country which has 
accepted Communism so easily and so 
lightly. The poverty and bleakness of 
the peasant life, the incompetent and 
methodical officialdom, the eternal vodka 
drinking, and the eternal talk, are set 
against a background of dark forest and 
broad rivers, barren steppes and wild 
mountains, and above all seas of Siberian 
mud. Mr. Wood, the European corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, has 
enlivened the story of his travels through 
a sense of humor. 
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The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Luigi 
Salvatorelli. Translated from the 
Italian by Eric Sutton. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 


* E find in him not merely noble ac- 

tions, we find in him a life in the 
true meaning of the word; I mean, we feel 
in him both development and struggle.” 





So wrote Paul Sabatier in the introduction 
to his own “Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” 
Hagiography, intent on aureole and 
nimbus, is generally less concerned with a 
“life” than with a legend. But in Signor 
Salvatorelli’s reinterpretation of God’s 
jester and steadfast lover of Lady Pov- 
erty, the little Umbrian Saint, this vi- 
tality, this essential humanity, of which 
M. Sabatier speaks, has been ably and 
beautifully created. As scholarly as it is 
guiltless of pedantry, his work is a re- 
creation of a man in a milieu, a portrait 
rich in human interest set in a background 
of the exuberant life of the Italy of the 
communes. To an age emerging from the 
darker side of medievalism, ready for 
dreams, for poetry and generous enthusi- 
asms, an age adventurous and self-war- 
ring, heretical and yet deeply religious, 
St. Francis brought a leaven of true 
holiness and joyous simplicity of faith. 
His story is one of an ardent quest for an 
ideal, a burning conviction of the neces- 
sity to live the apostolic life, a life humble 
and active, not passively contemplative, 
loving and preaching love, with no rule 
but the explicit example of Christ as the 
gospels show Him. It was a new and 
amazing thing and the hearts of men wel- 
comed it. Popes had to reckon with him 
and the people reverenced him. Signor 
Salvatorelli has wrought the elements of 
the Saint’s story into a synthesis admi- 
rable in the scope and depth of its sym- 
pathies and at all points remarkable in 
the beauty of its realization. His is a book 
that easily takes its place beside the 
“Life” by Sabatier. The saint is returned 
to us affectingly, palpably human —a 
Christ-like figure, singularly real. 
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Naked Truth. By Clare Sheridan. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 


DVERTISED as “the most daring 
woman in Europe,” obviously sen- 
sational in her disregard for the less es- 
sential conventions, Clare Sheridan might 
have been expected to write a “daring” 
autobiography, an insinuatingly scandal- 
ous chronicle. She has done nothing of the 
sort. Hers is a record of valid emotions 
and a brave struggle to achieve and main- 
tain her personality and her standards. 
Clearly, emotional honesty means more to 
her than reticence. She can expose her 
inward life to the public without hesita- 
tion, but one feels that she demands a 
genuine integrity in her own emotions. 
She has seen much of life, suffered much, 
and enjoyed much. And she has written 
here a strangely affecting book, stamped 
with a sincerity which is not less genuin 
tor all its dramatic intensity. ' 
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The Story of the Week 


HAT vast constitutionalZanomaly 
I known as the Chinese Republic can 
be counted upon to furnish at least 
one first-class crisis a year. Last year the 
focal points were Shanghai, Nanking, 
Hankow, and other points along the tur- 
bulent Yangtze River. This year the 
center of disturbance has moved more 
than 300 miles to the north and gathered 
about Tsinan, provincial capital of Shan- 
tung. There, following the clash between 
the Nationalist forces marching on Peking 
and the Japanese defense unit hastily 
rushed across the Yellow Sea to guard 
Japanese interests, a real war has devel- 
oped. For the moment the siege of Peking 
is postponed while Chinese Nationalists 
take time out to deal with the Nipponese. 
What the end of it all will be, no one can 
predict at this early day. It is obvious that 
a serious situation has developed; but it is 
just as obvious that situations in China 
have a way of becoming serious overnight 
and clearing by noon. “Red sky at morn- 
ing” does not always mean more than a 
brief incident, forgotten in the inevitable 
subsequent dickerings between generals. 
The seriousness of the present crisis, 
however, arises out of Japan’s presence as 
a complicating factor. On their march 
from Nanking to Peking, the Nationalists 
have been warned by Generalissimo 
Cu1anc Kal-sHEK to avoid affronts to 
foreign powers. All went well until the 
retreating Northern troops destroyed the 
bridges over the Yellow River and forced 
the Nationalist leaders to route their ad- 
vance through Tsinan. Japan, worried by 
the prospect of Shantung’s becoming a 
general battlefield, sent troops to guard 
her interests. Three thousand of them were 
billeted in Tsinan to guard the 2,000 Jap- 
anese colonists; others were strung along 
the 250 miles of the railway which con- 
nects the provincial capital with Tsingtao, 
its seaport, where a squadron of Japanese 
battleships is at anchor. Cu1anc Kal-SHEK 
protested this appearance of Japanese 
troops in Shantung; Northern leaders 
also protested. But the Japanese con- 
tended that their soldiers represented 
only a safety force designed to protect the 
property of their nationals from the depre- 
dations of uncontrolled troops: no aid or 
comfort would be given to either side. 
All went well as the Northerners began 
the evacuation of Tsinan. There was a 
small amount of looting, and one soldier 
was killed by the protective force. Na- 
tionalists entered the town on Tuesday, 
May 1, amid what dispatches pronounce 
to have been rejoicing upon the part of 


Red Sky in China 
By Stewart Beach 


the native populace. For two days no 
disorder occurred and on May 2, Jap- 
anese sentries who had been posted to 
guard against looting were removed. 
But on Thursday morning hostilities 
were fomented between the Nationalists 
and the Japanese, just how has not been 
established. The Japanese contend that 
they caught Nationalist troops looting 
the houses of Japanese citizens, that they 





Shantung, desirable Chi- 
nese peninsula, which pops in 
and out of the news with such 
frequent regularity, is back 
again. This time it is the scene 
of actual hostilities between 
Japan and the Chinese Na- 
tionalists who refuse to recog- 
nize the right of the island 
empire to lay down neutral 
zones on Chinese territory. 
Peking, 200 miles to the north, 
waits for its siege while ar- 
mies of the two nations settle 
old scores and chalk up new 

ones for future reference 











called upon them to stop, and that the 
Nationalists fired upon them, necessitat- 
ing a reply in kind. The Nationalists are 
equally vehement in stating that the 
Japs arrested some thirty propaganda 
agents belonging to their forces and were 
attempting to carry them off when Na- 
tionalist soldiers appeared on the scene, 
were fired upon by Japanese soldiers and 
returned the fire. 


HOSE are the stories. The known 
facts are that firing began at 10 a.M., 
May 3, and continued until about 7 P.M., 
when a truce was declared; that it broke 
out again about two o’clock next morning 
and lasted until dawn, when there was an- 
other cessation of hostilities, save for occa- 
sional shots, until Sunday when the rather 
desultory character of the earlier fighting 
assumed the aspect of an armed conflict. 
The exact cause of this resumption of 
firing seems to lie in an ultimatum de- 
livered by Japan to the Nationalists, de- 
manding that they withdraw their forces 
from a zone ten miles on each side of the 
Tsinan-Tsingtao railroad. Local com- 
manders had set up this strip as a neutral 
zone to prevent the Chinese from cutting 
the railway as they had four times on 
Thursday and Friday. The Nationalists 


have defied the edict of the Japs, have re- 
fused to evacuate Japan’s neutral zone, 
which they contend is illegal, and a serious 
battle for the possession of Tsinan and the 
railway is in progress. Baron Tanaka, 
Premier of Japan, summoned a war coun- 
cil on May 8, which granted permission to 
dispatch an entire division of 15,000 men 
to the scene of hostilities. Japan, in other 
words, means business. 

But Japan also realizes that her move 
will not be above suspicion upon the part 
of the other powers. Baron Tanaka 
therefore called a conference of their dip- 
lomatic representatives on May 8 to ex- 
plain the situation in Shantung, as well as 
Japan’s reasons for dispatching so formid- 
able an army to the peninsula on the 
Chinese mainland. It is assumed that the 
Premier also gave certain promises that 
Japan would withdraw as soon as quiet 
was restored to Shantung. Upon the pur- 
port of his remarks, so far unrevealed 
to the press, will rest the action of the 
other powers. 


EANWHILE, the United States has 
massed a comfortable defense force 
at Tsingtao to await events. The subma- 
rine tender Beaver is there together with a 
squadron of six submarines. Five destroy- 
ers are also riding at anchor in the harbor. 
But neither bluejackets nor Marines have 
been landed to protect the 200-odd Amer- 
icans who are supposed to be quartered 
there. The normal American population 
of the town is about 100, but an equal 
number are said to have sought sanctuary 
near the warships from the war embroiled 
districts in the interior. 

In order to understand the present situ- 
ation, its possibilities and its probabilities, 
it is necessary to examine briefly the 
year-old victorious progress of the Na- 
tionalists in their effort to unite all of 
China proper. Since the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1911 and the es- 
tablishment of a republic in China, the 
country has swept through a confused suc- 
cession of wars and minor conflicts which 
represented little more than jockeyings 
for position between the dominant war 
lords in different sections of the country. 
Under: the surface, however, a sincere 
feeling of nationalism has been growing, 
and from time to time various leaders have 
sought to crystallize this sentiment into a 
movement which would throw out the war 
lords and set up a stable Government over 
all the country. In the fall of 1926, a nu- 
cleus was established at Canton in South 
China, and early the following January 
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Cantonese legions marched out to conquer 
the Yangtze Valley and eventually all of 
China under the leadership of Cuianc 
Kal-sHEK. Surprising success followed 
their arms. Hankow fell and became the 
new capital of the Nationalist régime. 
Cu1anc left his ministers there and 
started the march down river to Shanghai. 


Mee up in the Nationalist move- 
ment was an antiforeign sentiment 
which the powers feared might break out 
in a general massacre of foreigners in 
Shanghai. The United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Japan rushed troops 
to guard the International Settlement and 
French Concession, and by the time the 
Northern troops evacuated the town and 
the vanguard of the Nationalists reached 
the outskirts on March 21, bristling bayo- 
nets and businesslike machine guns stared 
at them from the foreign quarter. What- 
ever antiforeign sentiment there may have 
been among the soldiers was cowed by 
this show of force in Shanghai. Not so in 
Nanking, however, where the National- 
ists pushed in hot pursuit of the North- 
erners. There, on March 24, Nationalist 
soldiers attacked a party of Americans, 
killing Dr. Joun E. Witrams, vice chan- 
cellor of Nanking University, and wound- 
ing several others. Bluejackets from 
American warships in the harbor rescued 
the remainder of the party under cover of a 
barrage and the Nationalists apologized. 
After a year’s parley, a settlement of the 
American claim for the “Nanking inci- 
dent” was reached a month ago. The 
total indemnity is to be fixed by a mixed 
Sino-American commission, but mean- 
while, on April 26, the Nanking Minister 
of Foreign Affairs gave the American 
Consul at Shanghai an order for $100,000, 
Mexican, as an initial payment. 
Following the capture of Shanghai and 
Nanking, the Nationalist movement was 
threatened for a time by the usual cause 
of rupture in Chinese affairs, internal dis- 
sension. The Ministers whom CuIanc 
Kal-sHEK had left at Hankow soon re- 
vealed their Communistic leaning, and a 
definite break between Hankow and 
Nanking was the result. For a time it ap- 
peared that actual hostilities might break 
out between the two wings of the faction. 
Fenc Yu-HSIANG, the so-called “Christian 
general,” rallied to the support of Han- 
kow, and it was said that he would bring 
his army against Cu1anc Kal-sHEk. But 
whatever the truth of this rumor — and 
China is filled with rumors — the dissen- 
sion went no further than rumblings. 
Curanc resigned his post early in the sum- 
mer and stated that he would retire to 
a monastery, discouraged with the way 
things were going. He did actually disap- 
pear for a time, but last fall he came back 
and announced that he would again lead 
the Nationalists, not as a general this 
time, but as a civilian leader. Nor does it 
appear that he has taken the field at 
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Tsinan, although he is there in person. 
For the army which has pursued the 
Northerners into Shantung is led by 
Feng, long since shorn of his kudos as a 
Christian general, but still recognized 
as one of the most efficient of Chinese mil- 
itary leaders. 

Last year when the Nationalists pushed 
the demoralized Northern defenders out 
of Shanghai and Nanking to make good 
their conquest of all the territory below 
the Yangtze River, it was generally ex- 
pected that they would devote the sum- 
mer months to gaining their real objective 
— Peking. More than once, as sorties 
above the Yangtze proved promising, it 
was expected that the advance had really 
begun, and the American railway guards 
between Tientsin and Peking were in- 
creased from the augmented Shanghai 
defense force. But the great offensive fliv- 
vered out and Peking breathed sighs of 
relief. At the time, it was supposed that 
the internal dissension among Nationalist 
leaders had been largely responsible for 
calling off their dogs of war. But another 
factor entered the situation. Last year 
when other powers were guarding Shang- 
hai, Japan also landed a force in Shantung 
to protect her enormous interests there. 
Nationalist China is said to have feared 
that the soldiers represented more than a 
defense force, and that should an advance 
guard push its way into Shantung Prov- 
ince, it would find Japanese machine guns 
across the line. But whatever the cause, 
the Nationalist advance was halted not 
far above the Yangtze. 


HIS spring it began again. Japan had 

withdrawn her troops from the line. 
The way to Peking seemed clear. But while 
the Nationalists pushed the ineffective 
Northerners ahead of them, Japan re- 
turned her defense force, answering pro- 
tests of both sides with the statement that 
no favor would be shown to either. Reas- 
sured, the Nationalists pushed on, and 
were four days’ march from Tsinan when 
the first Japanese unit of 1,500 men ar- 
rived in the provincial capital. 

Japan’s fear for her interests in Shan- 
tung is not difficult to understand, for they 
represent the fruits of fourteen years’ 
peaceful penetration of the province. 
Formerly a Russian sphere of influence, 
Shantung passed over to the Germans in 
1897, by a conquest which was legalized by 
lease on March 6, 1898. From then until 
the war, under the Far Eastern colonizing 
policy of the Kaiser, Shantung, and par- 
ticularly its seaport of Tsingtao became 
leased Germany territory. When Japan 
entered the war, she directed her earliest 
offensive against the Germans in the fer- 
tile and highly desirable peninsula just 
across the Yellow Sea. In November, 1914, 
Tsingtao fell, and the Germans withdrew. 
Once in Shantung, Japan did not propose 
to depart. She immediately began coloni- 
zation despite the protests of the Chinese 


Government, and from a German out- 
post, Shantung rapidly took on the ap- 
pearance of a continental colony of the 
Japanese Empire until, at the present 
time, some 22,000 Japanese are quartered 
in the province. 

At Versailles China vainly tried to re- 
trieve Shantung. But at the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22, under the guiding 
hands of Mr. Hucues and Lord Batrour, 
Japan and China talked things over in the 
presence of British and American states- 
men. As a result, Japan was prevailed 
upon to return Shantung to Chinese sov- 
ereignty, her troops were withdrawn, and 
the Chinese took control. The railway, 
however, of tremendous importance in 
the province, was left in Japanese hands 
by the bill of sale which stipulated that 
Japan should have equal jurisdiction with 
China until the price of 40,000,000 yen 
has been paid. This is due in 1937. 


UT although Shantung has been 
Chinese territory again since Decem- 
ber 10, 1922, when Japan officially with- 
drew, the interests of the island empire 
remained. Japan feels herself bound to pro- 
tect the investment which fourteen years 
of inspired colonization represents, and 
does not propose to have her good works 
upset by the warring Chinese factions. It 
hardly seems possible that the Chinese 
will be a match for her well-trained regi- 
ments, and it is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that the Nationalists’ defiance will 
arrive at naught. But two important re- 
sults are bound to come from the unfortu- 
nate clash of arms: first, Japan’s acts will 
undo all of her twelve years’ policy of 
friendliness toward China; second, the 
maraudings of Nationalist soldiers will 
decrease the prestige of the revolutionary 
movement among foreign Governments. 
Cuianc Kal-sHEK apparently realized 
that an incident of this sort would be dis- 
astrous to his cause and guarded against 
it. It seems quite probable that he is not 
to blame. The looting tendencies of Chi- 
nese soldiers — whatever the general to 
whom they hold allegiance — are too well 
known for blame to fall entirely upon 
their leader. But such acts detract from 
the picture which Cu1anc would draw of 
the Nationalist movement —a sponta- 
neous uprising of the Chinese people, tired 
of exploitation by selfish war lords, and 
eager only for peace and good govern- 
ment. Although there are more healthy 
elements among the Nationalists than 
among the factions which oppose them, 
the Tsinan incident suggests that Nation- 
alists are not above plunder and are not 
yet capable of protecting foreign inter- 
ests in China. Until Cu1anc Kal-sHex 
can hold in check the casual acquisitive 
instinct of his legions, his dream of setting 
up China as a strong sovereign state, de- 
void of concessions and extraterritorial 
rights which now protect foreigners, will 
never be realized. 
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a matter of fact we don’t really need 

to step down at all to present the 
three subscribers whose letters seem par 
ticularly to merit publication. We can sit 
right where we are and continue to watch 
the magnolia trees come slowly into full 
bloom in the Garden over the way. The 
letters will take care of themselves. 

From a correspondent in Pittsburgh 
comes the following comment suggested by 
a recent editorial of ours. The writer has 
obviously given his subject careful con- 
sideration and his opinions are well worth 
the equally serious consideration of our 
readers. 


fi be is a moderate week with us. As 


Dear Sir: 

In Tue INDEPENDENT for April 21 ap- 
pears an editorial headed “‘Buttering the 
Bread Line.” Among other things is said: 
“The United States has an unemployment 
problem, and may as well face it.” I should 
like to see a more extended discussion to in- 
volve ways and means. Many excellent 
book reviews currently grace the pages of 
your publication, but conspicuous for its 
absence, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, is a review of the late, popularly 
treated, book on economics, “The Road to 
Plenty” by Messrs. Foster and Catchings 
of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search. 

{In this book are theories dealing directly 
with the problem of unemployment which 
seem to be sufficiently unorthodox to merit 
discussion from your editorial pen. These 
theories, you may recall, hold that a given 
measure of production does not finance its 
own consumption, and the deficit created 
by industrial and personal savings must be, 
when it is, offset by capital extensions, 
made of course with these savings. It fol- 
lows frou this that a stable and sustained 
prosperity depends upon an orderly and 
systematically planned rate of capital 
growth. As the first step to this end the 
authors propose the creation of a Federal 
Board to codrdinate all Federal expendi- 
tures for roads, docks, etc., with general 
industrial activity in order to take up and 
let out the slack incident to the latter 
activity. 

QIn the March issue of World’s Work a 
suggestion toward correcting the evil of 
unemployment is made of providing a co- 
ordinated chain of public employment of- 
fices on a national scale. Supervised by a 
man of Herbert Hoover’s calibre, this 
would be a distinct contribution towards 
solving the problem. 

{It has often been said that we must pro- 
duce more if we are to consume more. We 
hear too that there can be no such thing as 
general overproduction because human 
wants can never be satisfied. Our difficulty 
lies not in production, however, as evi- 
denced by installment selling, competition, 
high pressure salesmanship and other 
phases of searching for markets as well as 
by the very matter of unemployment of 
which you spoke. 


@There may or may not be a basic fallacy 
in the Foster-Catchings school of economic 
thought. If there is, it would be most 
timely to point it out. If there is not, it de- 
serves the widest publicity. In any event 
recognition of the natural law in the case 
may ultimately lead to an intelligent ob- 
servance. of that law by-the industrial and 
political leaders of our country. 
W. E. Dean, 





ERHAPS we ought to change our 

mind and emerge from the depths of 
our armchair to contradict the writer of 
this letter from Alameda, California. 
There is no room here to go into details; 
all we can really do is wave our arms help- 
lessly and shout that we do disagree with 
the Nation at nearly a// points. Again, we 
do not feel that we praised Lord Cushen- 
den unduly in our editorial of March 31 
—and if we had, why not? —rather we 
believe we expressed ourselves rather 
clearly on the Russian proposal for com- 
plete and immediate disarmament. 


Dear Sr: 

I think you justify your title; but not all 
the time. The other day you said you dis- 
agreed with nearly all that appears in the 
Nation. Yet I take both papers and cannot 
observe much ground for differing. You 
will have to ask the Forum to give a “defi- 
nition” of “differing.” Their competitions 
in that respect produce extraordinary con- 
cepts. 

{Incidentally I was sorry you practically 
applauded Lord Cushenden’s vituperations 
on the Russian proposals for disarma- 
ment (THE InpEPENDENT, March 31). 
His words were a disgrace to the British 
Empire, like much that emanates from the 
present shoddy British minority Govern- 
ment (representing 7,000,000 votes as 
against 8,750,000 cast against it) which 
crept into office under a cloud of lies and by 
means of jerrymandered pocket constitu- 
encies. I do not know who Lord Cushenden 
is. I never heard his name previously; per- 
haps he’s one of the “grocer” lords. But I 
well knew and respected his predecessor, 
Lord Robert Cecil, who would have been 
incapable of acting otherwise than as a 
gentleman. I am not at all hopeful of put- 
ting an end to war just yet, but that is no 
justification for rudeness to those who 
make a bonafide proposal. We all know 
that most of the talk about disarmament is 
simply talk. 

Courtney Row anp. 





HIS concluding contribution is pub- 

lished expressly for the benefit of our 
anonymous student of Heroes. And here 
we step right back to our desk again. It is 
all very well to become excited and wax 
warm about your heroes once you have 
them. But the business of deciding who is 
a hero and who is not is a matter which 
cannot be argued. It seems to us that 


The Editor Steps Down 


heroes are made not alone by their own 
actions or attributes but as well by the re. 
action of the rank and file to those actions 
and attributes. Therefore we sit back and 
pass along our contributor’s apt if per- 
sonal question to whom it belongs. If he 
should care to reply to Mr. Brown through 
these columns, we should be very hanpy 
to publish his further opinions. ad 


Dear Sir: 

One is inclined to ask your correspond- 
ent who signs himself “One Who Studies 
Heroes” just who his heroes are — if he 
has any. His assertion that John Brown 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe and Abraham 
Lincoln are no longer considered of heroic 
mold may be true, so far as he is concerned. 
It is not true of many of us; though few, I 
think, who honor those three would class 
them as of equal stature or as deserving of 
equal reverence. The glorification of Lind- 
bergh because of his Atlantic flight seemed 
to many of us little more than the froth of 
mob adulation; but as time goes on the 
man is demonstrating a level-headedness 
and a freedom from vanity that win res- 
pect. These latter qualities approximate 
the heroic; the willingness to attempt dare- 
devil stunts does not. 

{This brings us to the question, ““What 
are the qualities of the hero?” Probably no 
two of us would answer that question in 
exactly the same words; yet I think most of 
us would include what we call “moral 

courage” of a high order, freedom from 

self-seeking, loyalty to a sense of duty, un- 
flagging effort to accomplish the task in 
hand. Our acceptance or rejection of the 

cause the hero champions is unimportant. 

Many who have no sympathy with the 

ideals of “The Lost Cause” have profound 

admiration for Robert E. Lee — regard 

him and Lincoln as the two real heroes of 
the Civil War. 

{Thus we come back to the first question, 

which, I hope your correspondent will an- 

swer: Who, sir, are your heroes, and why? 

Epwin G. Brown. 





Presenting the American 
Side 
(Continued from page 474) 


assigned subject. In one case, an editorial 
on the Pacific problem was written for an 
influential American newspaper by a man 
who took the subject merely because an- 
other man wanted to play golf that after- 
noon. On a subsequent visit to a European 
country the writer was disconcerted to 
discover that the latter’s Foreign Office 
considered his editorial to have been 
directly inspired by the State Depart- 
ment and to presage an important new 
development in our foreign policy. Natur- 
ally, if the other man had written the 
editorial it would have been different in 
substance as well as phrasing. In other 
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words, it was an accident. That’s the way 
newspapers “reflect” public opinion, 

If the State Department is at fault, so 
are the American people. They are incur- 
ably fond of hearing their own voices, 
particularly at public banquets, which 
give them a chance to see their names in 
print. They are also incurably convinced 
of the moral righteousness of their own 
opinions, which are usually based on in- 
complete or inaccurate information. And 
they have the deplorable habit of attrib- 
uting to other countries and nations an 
Am ‘rican psychology. Thus, in passing, 
it may be observed that had not the 
Sacasa revolt in Nicaragua labeled itself 
as the Liberal party, while the Nicaraguan 
Government was labeled Conservative, 
the American liberals would not be so 
outspoken in their criticism of the Ad- 
ministration’s intervention. At the same 
time it must be recognized that foreign 
Governments attach undue importance 
to domestic criticism of this Government 
on such matters as the Nicaraguan affair. 
They think that it represents a substan- 
tial movement by responsible public opin- 
ion to modify our Government’s policies 
and so take heart in pressing their own 
case. No European statesman seems to 
realize that ninety-nine per cent of such 
criticism simply means that Americans 
like to hear themselves talk and that 
they will spare no pains or expense for a 
chance to see their names in print. 

But this does not dismiss the necessity 
of obtaining somehow and soon clear- 
sighted, intelligent, sincere exposition 
and support of the American side in for- 
eign affairs. The State Department 
should entirely reorganize its formal and 
informal system of contacts with the 
public, the press, and Congress. It 
should stop its hush-hushing and get 
hold of a few officials who can be inter- 
viewed and who can withhold confiden- 
tial information, if necessary, without 
giving the impression that they are trying 
guiltily to conceal something discreditable. 
And when it does speak, it should say 
something. 

With the American people and their 
luncheon discussions the case is more 
difficult. Somebody must supply them 
with a moral equivalent for captious 
opposition — perhaps a little healthy 
imperialism would do the trick, by a little 
less insistence on avowed morality and 
alittle more effort to make American in- 
stitutions worth defending. It might even 
be a good idea to establish a few Leagues 
for the Deterioration of International 
Relations, a few Associations for the 
Promotion of Misunderstanding with 
Latin America, a few Councils for the 
Endowment of War (as an instrument of 
policy). 

But on second thought, such organiza- 
tions are not necessary; the present ones 
are doing all the work they could take on 
in a highly exemplary manner. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study, depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Puttine Pouitics on THE MarKET. 1, In agree- 
ing with Mrs. Blair that business methods should be 
brought into political campaigning, Mr. Bernays 
takes a viewpoint which seems to be highly practi- 
cal. Does it seem to you that his plan would only 
substitute a Nineteenth Century method of distribut- 
ing bunk for a Twentieth Century method? Do his 
plans flatter the intelligence of the voter? Or does 
modern advertising of any kind credit the people 
with much discernment? Comment on the following 
statement: “ Platforms, planks, pledges, budgets, ac- 
tivities, personalities, must be as carefully studied, 
apportioned, and used as they are when a a 
desires to get what it wants from the public.” 
What experiences in the past have made it desirable 
that the expenses of a political campaign should be 
budgeted? 3. What do you think of the drumming 
up of emotion among the voters? 4. What of selling 
personalities to the public? Has the Coolidge person- 
ality been sold? The Hoover personality? The Al 
Smith? 5. Discuss the advertising methods of “big 
business.” 


PRESENTING THE AMERICAN Sipe. 1. What fault 
does Mr. Carter find with the current discussions of 
American foreign policy? In what kind of organiza- 
tion does he find insufficient recognition of the Ameri- 
can viewpoint? Give three causes contributing to 
this situation. 2. Explain how a European people, 
the Ruthenian, for example, works upon the sympa- 
thies of the United States through “professional libe 
erals.” Locate Ruthenia. 3. Why do the many 
“leagues” and “societies” give the American side 
scant justice in their lectures and debates? Who is to 
blame? 4. Many writers complain against 100 
cent Americans. Here is Mr. Carter protesting 
against .0§ per centers. Which group seems to you 
the more dangerous? Discuss. 5. If the situation de- 
scribed by Mr. Carter is serious, what can you sug- 
gest for remedying it? 


Back Stace 1n Wasuincron. 1. Discuss the pic- 
ture drawn by the correspondent of Floyd Bennett’s 
funeral, and Washington’s welcome to the German- 
Irish fliers. Does it change your ideas in regard to 
the conduct of public ceremonies? 2. How far would 
you go in censuring the cameramen? To what extent 
would you blame public officials? 3. In what way 
would you check the activities of movie men and 
newspaper photographers at such functions? 4. Is 
it any more reprehensible to plan a public ceremony 
with a deliberate eye to the movie and radio 
audiences than it was in the days before the movie 
camera and the radio with an eye to the crowds 
attending in person? 


A Scuoo.soy Answers. 1. Refer back to the arti- 
cle by Trentwell M. White in the issue of March 24. 
Estimate the success of Mr. Donaldson in answering 
the criticisms of Mr. White. Compare the two arti- 


cles point by point, and decide how well Mr. Don-- 


aldson has succeeded in making a rebuttal. 2. Which 
of the two appears to you to be in the right in the 
matter of religion in preparatory schools? Remem- 
ber that, as Mr. Donaldson says, they are looking at 
the problem from divergent positions, one being an 
instructor, the other a student. Which do you con- 
sider best fitted to pass judgment in a matter of this 
kind, an instructor who has the advantage of age 
and experience, or a student who has the advantage 
of more direct contact with undergraduate opinion? 
3- Draw upon your own experience in discussing the 
articles. 4. Criticize Mr. Donaldson’s style, and his 
organization of the material at hand. 5. Write an 
article setting forth your own opinions upon the 
question of religion in the schools. Make it in the 
nature of a personal essay. Give it particular appli- 
cation to your own school life. 








400 ACRE 
FARM 
FOR SALE 


Located at Enfield, on and over- 
looking one of the beautiful lakes of 
Maine, where good fishing and 
hunting abound. 40 acres under 
good. ¢ cultivation and well stocked. 
apple trees just in bearing. A 
ouse with modern conven- 
iences. A ——— for farm help. 
Near the ae state roads, 3} miles 
from R. Station. An ideal loca- 
tion for summer or all year residence. 


For further information write 











HERBERT GRAY 
50 HIGH STREET 
OLDTOWN ’ MAINE 
FOR SALE 


Near Sharon Springs, New York 


Beautiful home in village of Ames. 10 rooms. 
Front veranda 9 x 50 feet. Barn and garage 38 
x 60 feet. Buildings lighted with electricity. 
Fine. well water; large shade trees. 3 acres. 
Close ety to churches and school; three 
miles of macadam road brings you to famous 
Sharon Springs. Ideal home for one who loves 
charm and restfulness, or wishes to avail him- 
self of the medicinal waters and baths of 
Sharon Springs. This property must be seen to 
be appreciated. Price $8,000. 


A. V. KLOCK, M.D. 


AMES NEW YORE 














65 miles from Boston 
SQUARE BRICK HOUSE, 125 YEARS OLD, ON HILLTOP 
10 rooms, water, steam heat, good condition. 
Never before on market. Farm 150 acres. 
One of most beautiful places in Southern 
N. H. 12 miles from Peterborough. Price 
$15,000. 
M. G. STARRETT 
90 West Street New York City 





PEAKS ISLAND, CASCO BAY, MAINE 
TO RENT — 7-200m cottage, quaint furn 
4 bedrooms, bath, fireplace, screened piazza. Beauti ul 
sunset view of bay. Short walk to ocean. 
Also 6-room cottage, bath, 3 bedrooms. 
EVERETT SKILLINGS Peaks Island, Me. 





BEING TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK? 
Worried about the Children? 
Want advice on suburban location, best public 
jo mera oad purely residential district, 14 miles from 
he city? Consult 
HENRY W. FOSTER 
South Orange Maplewood, N. J. 





WOODBURY COURSE IN OBSERVATION 


Mental and Emotional Training through Line and Color 
Summer uly. Boston, Mass. Ogunquit, Me. 
ng Schools opens ber first. 
CHARLES H. Woopsury, N.A., EstHER G. BARROWS 
Write Secretary, 231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in the 
home of oi. directors, Ideal ‘hee zith conditions. Ley <1 


classes. cam 
Maine. Eales ws 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
For pesaion adtvess 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


























Upside down —a BED 


Sportsmen use this 


SEAPLANE LIFEBOAT 


SPRING Fishing ... SUMMER Swimming ... FALL Shooting 


WEIGHS 15 LBS ... SUPPORTS 1,000 LBS ... ROLLS 
UP LIKE A BLANKET... CARRIED IN A BAG 


A BATH for Campers 


The FLATO BOAT ...aBOAT...aBED...ina BAG 


TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


Check the ways you will 


Use your FLATO BOAT 





1—Duck HUNTING 
Where Ducks ar nd Boats are oct 
2—FisHING 
omens 
3—CAMPING 
Dry, Cowfersable Av Bad. Upurde 
Dows 


4—ROWING 
Essily howd led a1 11 shiems the woser 
$—PLAYBOAT 
Twe Av Chamber; mate 0 Safe 
pecially for Childe 
6—TENDER 
Fer Yacbn, Mover Boat carried oo 
Decd out of the wey 
7 —TRAPPING 
Smell Water Avimah, Mabon, 
Beever 6 Bowls orrued 


8—BATHTUB 


9—LIFEBOAT 
Per Seaplase. Avplace Balloons 


10—SWIMMING RaFfT 
Ideal for the Shere or Lake 











Used by the U. S. Navy 
as Lifeboats for Seaplanes 


Ideal Tender for Yachts 


ABRICATED from zephyrskin, a new, light, strong, 

tough, balloon cloth unaffected by heat or 

with an estimated life of 8 years. Weighs 15 

Carries 1,000 Ibs. Built by experts. Origi- 

nally intended strictly for governmental use as a Lifeboat 

for Seaplanes. Now used by thousands of sportsmen in all 
parts of the world. 


AN M. D. RECOMMENDS IT 


“I used my Flato Boat during all the last fishing and 
hunting season, under very trying conditions, and am 
very much pleased with its performance. It has enabled 
me to visit a great many places back in the mountains 
that I could not have otherwise. I highly recommend it to 
the sportsmen who are in need of a boat of this kind.’” — 
Dr. H. I. B., North Creek, N. Y. 


10 MILES — NOT EVEN SCRATCHED 


“I am delighted with the little boat. A friend and I 
have drifted ten miles down the Boise River over rocky 
riffies and bars and in swift current, scraping the bottom 
of the boat and generally subjecting it to rather rough 
usage. It stood up nicely without a ecratch. I purchased 
this boat to take into the mountain lakes on a pack horse 
for lake trout fishing. For this purpose it would seem 
ideal.’ — E. S., Lawyer, Boise, Idaho. 


TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


There are two separate air chambers, with separate 
valves, making the boat safe, especially for children. 
Each chamber is easily and quickly inflated with the large 
volume, easy-action pump. Easily rowed with the take- 
down oars. Easily carried rolled in the substantial bag. 
All furnished at no extra cost. 


THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO., 115 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Contractors to the U. S. Navy 


and Power Boats, etc. 
A Wonderful Playboat 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


115 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me detailed description of the Flato Boat and your 10 days’ 
Free Trial Offer. 








